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SOCIALISM: THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM! 


FRANK H. KNIGHT 


I 


HE discussion of socialism affords an opportunity to 

kill two birds, or indeed several, with one stone. Apart 

from the importance of the subject in itself, socialism 
and prevalent thinking about it present an especially interesting 
case study in the nature of social problems and social thinking, 
and hence in the methodology of a social science relevant to 
social action. The writer, at least, is more interested in the char- 
acter of economic and political thinking as illustrated by the 
discussion of socialism than in socialistic schemes or even the 
general concept; for the nature of most of the thinking about the 
problem seems to be the most important datum in connection 
with the problem itself. The present sketch, written from the 
standpoint of economic theory, will attempt no more than a 
partial analytical indication of the character of the problems 
and the methods of attack. Its content will lie entirely within 
the field of the obvious, not to say the trite. 


We start from the vague conception of socialism as a proposal 
to replace the organization of economic life through markets or 


' This paper contains the substance of one of a series of four lectures on ‘“‘Collectiv- 
ism,” given at the London School of Economics and Political Science in May, 1938. 
The content of another lecture in the same series, on “Ethics and Economic Reform,” 
has appeared as three articles in Economics for February, August, and November, 


1939. 
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to replace the enterprise economy (which socialists and others 
miscall ‘‘capitalism’’)? with a political system for the organiza- 
tion and control of economic life. The revolution and transition 
would also be worked out through political process. Intelligent 
discussion of the problems involved obviously calls for clarity 
of conception as to the character and mode of operation of the 
enterprise economy itself and also as to the nature of political 
phenomena and processes. The question or problem of socialism 
as a policy is one of comparison between two social-economic 
patterns, plus the question of the feasibility, and costs, of the 
change from one to the other—if the comparison results in a 
judgment in favor of socialism. Thus any solution of the prob- 
lem involves use of facts and principles from the two social sci- 
ences of economics and politics—and beyond these of the more 
fundamental disciplines of history, sociology, etc., and also, in 
particular, of ethics, from which all final criteria of judgment 
are to be derived. 

At the outset we encounter an interesting contrast between 
economic and political thought. Economic thought runs almost 
entirely in terms of the obvious and commonplace, while politi- 
cal thought is almost as exclusively inchoate, indefinite, and 
inconclusive, and in consequence political opinion is a matter of 
wish-thinking and romanticism in overwhelming variety. The 
most interesting feature of economic theory is that its larger and 
more important questions are generally self-answering when ex- 
plicitly and correctly stated—in so far as they can be answered 
at all. Indeed, the problem of social action, from the economic 
standpoint, is chiefly that of getting people—those in control of 
social policy, which in a democracy ultimately means the elec- 
torate—to act in accord with principles which when stated in 
simple and set terms are trite even to the man in the street. 

A hoary illustration of this methodological dictum is the 


2 The word was popularized, if not invented, by Marx, to characterize modern free 
enterprise economy on the ground that the capitalists as a social class are in power and 
in a position to exploit the workers in a sense formally but not fundamentally different 
from that which fitted the hereditary aristocracies of slaveowners and feudal lords of 
earlier economic civilizations. 
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problem of international trade. Everyone understands—or at 
least admits without question—the economic advantage of geo- 
graphical division of labor. And no one contends that the eco- 
nomic gain is reduced, or the situation affected in any way, by 
the existence of boundaries between political divisions. (We ab- 
stract here from political interests based on political antago- 
nism, and also from the possible effects of war, even on a coun- 
try not a party to it; for the most part, these qualifications are 
not in question in the actual political discussion.) Yet the over- 
whelming mass of civilized and educated mankind today insist 
on social-political action which is rational only in terms of the 
precise antitheses of these truisms. And the same general situa- 
tion confronts us in connection with problems of internal econ- 
omy, where emotions such as patriotism and antipathy to for- 
eigners cannot be called upon to explain the irrationality. No 
one who is not definitely non compos mentis thinks that the eco- 
nomic prosperity of a country is increased by reducing the pro- 
duction of goods and services. Yet leading features of the policy 
of the most advanced nations today aim precisely at that re- 
sult, under the leadership of their most eminent statesmen and 
with the overwhelming approval of the people at large and the 
enthusiastic co-operation of practically every important eco- 
nomic group. That raising the price of a commodity will de- 
crease its sale is one of the least disputed laws of economics; but 
to apply it to the labor market is likely to brand one as an 
enemy of the workingman. And more generally it is assumed 
both in passionate propaganda and in action that the way to 
improve business is forcibly to raise wages, the main element in 
its costs; this is called creating purchasing power. The reasons 
for such paradoxes in the relation between thought and action 
in the field of social-economic problems seem to the writer to 
constitute much the most important subject for investigation 
for social science at large, in so far as it aspires to illuminate 
practical social questions or to be of service in bringing about 
any improvement through political action. 
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The situation in the field of politics is similarly paradoxical, 
though the superficial character of the paradox is strikingly dif- 
ferent. In connection with political problems there is disap- 
pointingly little scientific or objective basis for believing in one 
principle in preference to any other or for formulating any com- 
municable principles which can serve as a basis for prediction, 
even in the hypothetical or “‘if-then’’ sense in which sciences in 
general do predict—to say nothing of absolute or historical pre- 
diction, such as is achieved by a few sciences, exemplified by 
astronomy. The natural result is, as already suggested, that 
even the most intelligent people—perhaps these especially !— 
typically hold and advocate political opinions (if they should be 
so called) which have no discoverable basis in fact and reason- 
ing and even run sharply against historical experience. This is 
undoubtedly the most important general observation to be 
made in connection with socialism. There being no way of ef- 
fectively disproving any political proposition which does not 
palpably violate recognized laws of physical nature, men first 
imagine and then believe in political processes of any character, 
and working in any way, which appeals to any individual’s par- 
ticular variety of romantic fancy. 

Two examples of this romanticism really must be mentioned. 
One is the belief, expressed on every hand by the “‘best minds,” 
in the unlimited possibility of changing human nature through 
passing laws or remodeling the political constitution. This pos- 
sibility is supposed to be proved by the fact that human nature 
has changed. Now, whether human nature has changed in his- 
torical time is still a matter of dispute even among the most 
competent students and is very largely a matter of the defini- 
tion of words. One might say that it is changing human nature 
to teach men to read or to ride a bicycle! In any case, the fact 
that human nature had changed, even in its fundamental fea- 
tures, even if true, would certainly not prove that it could be 
changed—i.e., that anyone could produce changes according to 
plan. And it is a still more glaring truth that no one would want 
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any human being or group to have any such power—no one 
with a minimum of modesty or good sense would want to have 
it himself. The other example, equally pertinent in connection 
with the problem of socialism, is the facility with which so many 
people explain anything that seems to them wrong in the world 
by finding an enemy and then find the simple cure in liquidating 
somebody. The reference here is of course to the idea of the 
class war. The essential fact seems to be that political man is a 
religious animal and that the most fundamental principle of 
his logic is credo quia impossibile, or at least credo quia mirabilis. 
It is a striking fact that the outstanding feature of the gods 
worshiped by men in all times has been power joined with 
caprice, or at least with enormous and unpredictable partiality. 
The conception of a God who could reason with anybody—even 
with himself—is so foreign to human thinking as to seem quite 
absurd. 

It is not implied that political beliefs really stop with what 
there is no good reason against believing. They are in fact, even 
in the case of the same individual, largely a tissue of contradic- 
tions as palpable and demonstrable as any propositions can be 
in a problem field in which both the data and the objectives of 
action are so resistant to clear definition and classification. Re- 
garding socialism specifically, perhaps the most important fact 
is that no definition of it can be given which combines any de- 
gree of definiteness or concreteness with internal consistency. 
The conception actually lies in the realm of prophecy as well as 
in that of vague ideals or wishes well designated as ‘‘cloud-cuckoo 
land.”’ In the absence of any real science to serve as an adequate 
basis of prediction, and in disregard of such science as does exist, 
men exercise their freedom to believe almost anything and to 
promote almost any line of action. They even advocate ideals 
which have neither conceptual content, self-consistency, critical 
defensibility in themselves, nor any visible connection with any 
line of action sufficiently concrete and definite to make sense. 
In particular, it is easy to imagine and to believe (as shown by 
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the fact that intelligent people regularly do so imagine and be- 
lieve) that the (supposed) evils in the world or in any particular 
society (a) are economic in basis, (b) more specifically, that they 
are consequences of the form of economic organization, and 
(c) can without serious difficulty be corrected by replacing the 
economic organization with a system of control by politicians. 
The combination of these beliefs is the essential content of so- 
cialism, defined in accord with the beliefs and propaganda of 
most of its proponents. It is imagined that the state, i.e., the 
government, conceived in the abstract as a benevolent and all- 
powerful agency—essentially as God rather than realistically 
as a group of politicians—could order economic affairs rightly 
without generating new evils or incurring serious social costs; 
that humanity would with approximate unanimity approve and 
like the result; that no other serious problems would remain; 
and, finally, that everybody—or nearly everybody, apart, per- 
haps, from a few criminally minded recalcitrants—would “‘live 
happily ever after.”’ 

But we hasten to add, with all emphasis, that what has been 
said involves no condemnation of socialism. The reasoning on 
the basis of which it is condemned is commonly no better than 
that by which it is supported. It would be as irrational to con- 
demn it as it is to advocate it in the absence of any intelligible 
definition. The main intellectual task of a discussion of social- 
ism is that of investigating the possibility of definition and of 
what can really be said for or against it after such a definition 
(or definitions) is formulated. 

One common misconception in particular must be corrected 
at the outset. Economic theory, as such, involves no disproof 
or rejection of socialism. Rather the contrary. Theoretical anal- 
ysis of the mechanism of economic organization as worked out 
through free exchange and free contract, operating under the 
control of market competition, reveals many indisputable weak- 
nesses which could, in theory, be remedied or avoided by an all- 
powerful, wise, and benevolent political authority. The prob- 
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lem of socialism is the practical one already suggested. It has 
to do first, with the possibility and probability of such an au- 
thority, or some approximation to it, being created on earth and 
among human beings, by political process, and the means and 
cost; and, second, with the question whether, in view of human 
interests and values other than those of economics, the citizens 
or subjects would really approve or like this consummation if 
it could be realized. The problem is, in the first place, political, 
not economic at all; and, in the second place, it is a problem of 
what human beings really want and/or of ideal values in rela- 
tion to desires. The economist, as economist, has nothing to say 
about any of these questions. Only within fairly narrow limits, 
and subject to explicit hypothetical postulates, can economic 
science make any pronouncement as to conditions as they would 
exist under socialism or give any picture of the socialistic state 
or world. And economics has even less to say on the questions 
as to whether human beings would approve or like the pattern 
of social life according to any hypothetical picture or whether it 
would be good or better than the world as it is, was, or would be 
under capitalism at any place and time. 

With reference to the first question, as to what society would 
be like under socialism, it is easy to show that the change in the 
form of economic organization might involve no substantial 
change whatever in the concrete character of economic life. 
Under socialistic forms every human being might be doing the 
same thing, in an economic sense, and reaping the same re- 
muneration or reward as before. Socialism presupposes an all- 
powerful government enforcing its will on its subjects or at 
least an authority whose edicts are enforced on those who do 
not obey them without enforcement.’ In consequence, the prob- 


3 Socialists of the nineteenth-century liberal stamp have tended to assume an ideal 
democracy, with a unanimity of public opinion bordering on the ideal of anarchism. 
This is one of the important romantic simplifications of reality and of the problem 
involved in the position as a whole. This view has of course tended to be replaced by 
the communistic theory of a proletarian dictatorship, as a transitional stage, to re- 
educate humanity for the ultimate classless society the nature of which is anarchism 
pure and simple. 
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lem of prediction, or prophecy, as to what socialism would be 
sets the question of what the state, however constituted, would 
actually (a) wish to do, (b) try to do, and (c) succeed in doing, 
either on the basis of the will of the people or more or less in 
opposition to this will, and of what the will of the people itself 
would be after socialism became established in any country or 
area. The main fact is, to repeat, that socialists themselves have 
made little effort to put any intelligible concrete content into the 
picture or ideal. It is in order to suggest that this may be one of 
the main sources of strength in their propaganda (though this is 
another question on which the economist, as economist, has 
nothing to say).4 

One thing economic analysis can do: it can show the char- 
acter of the economic problems with which socialism proposes to 
deal. And if these are not at all of the sort which socialists as- 
sume or represent them to be, no special political competence 
is required to reject the socialists’ appeal for supreme power 
(and the perquisites thereof). We do not turn our bodies over 
for major surgery and hygienic management to persons who in 
place of knowledge of anatomy and physiology have ingenious 
theories, even though they profess the best of intentions. Very 
recently—since the World War, and chiefly in the past few 
years—very few socialists have made a beginning in the way of 
discussing the concrete problems of a strictly economic sort 
which would confront the socialistic state and the organiza- 
tional policies which would be appropriate for dealing with 
them.’ The assumptions made by socialists in general, and by 





4 There is another aspect of socialism which is patent to any person of good sense 
(including economists) but which strangely enough is so generally overlooked that it 
may be mentioned. Thisis, that in promoting socialism its devotees are seeking political 
power for themselves. In view of this fact, their contention that opposition is based 
on economic self-interest and is to be overcome by revolution through class war and 
the fact that the contention is taken seriously by others are interesting phenomena of 
social psychology. 

5 Most notable in this connection are undoubtedly Professor Oskar Lange and Mr. 
A. P. Lerner. See especially Lange’s two articles, “On the Economic Theory of Social- 
ism,” in the Review of Economic Studies (Vol. IV), with a critical note by Lerner (ibid.) 
and reply by Lange (ibid.). The Lange articles, somewhat revised, are republished in 
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these socialists in particular, as to the character of economic 
problems, and specifically the problems of economic organiza- 
tion, afford the only concrete basis for discussing socialism at 
all. Since the practical proposal is one of substituting socialism 
for a pre-existing capitalistic organization, the concrete ques- 
tion to be considered takes the form of what are or would be the 
main similarities, and the important differences, between the 
two systems. In this connection it is the similarities which espe- 
cially call for emphasis. In order to define any problem which 
can be discussed at all, it is necessary to begin with the eco- 
nomic problem. And limits of space, as well as the intrinsic dif- 
ficulties of political discussion, already mentioned, will force us 
to confine ourselves chiefly to that phase of the issue as a whole. 
As already emphasized, it is not at all the main problem which 
lies in the field of politics and social psychology and ethics. But 
it is at once the aspect of the general issue which can be treated 
by an economist (or at all definitely by anyone) and the first 
aspect to be considered in a logical order of analysis. A sum- 
mary examination of the economic problem will carry its own 
implications as to the more general aspects of the broader and 
really fundamental issues. We begin by noting briefly some of 
the main similarities, features of social-economic life which 
would be the same under socialism as under capitalism.° 





the volume On the Economic Theory of Socialism by O. Lange and F. M. Taylor (Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1938). Mr. Lerner has given a penetrating analysis of the prob- 
lem of natural monopoly under socialism in his article “Statics and Dynamics in Social- 
ist Economics” (Economic Journal, June, 1937), though he fails to recognize the limited 
character of the problem to which his treatment is actually relevant. Several books and 
articles by Mr. Maurice Dobb might also be mentioned, but they are not so notable for 
rigorous economic analysis. But even these writers seem oblivious of the main prob- 
lems. They treat management as mere administrative routine, ignoring innovations 
and substantive changes, where the real problem of control lies. And they also ignore 
the fact that any important change in economic life must be based on transformation of 
its given conditions, which means a revolution in social institutions, beginning with the 
family. 

° The more general principles of economic theory would be valid under any condi- 
tions possible on earth, regardless of the form of society as a whole and of the social 
philosophy accepted in it. They would be valid in a Pharaonic dictatorship, a society 
in which all the people, outside the personnel of the ultimate governing class, would be 
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II 


The first major characteristic of socialism, in the conception 
of its proponents, in which it would be identical with capital- 
ism—say as the latter existed in the nineteenth century in Eng- 
land and in the United States—has to do with the character 
of the ends to be realized by the organized use of means. Social- 
ists accept the social philosophy in accord with which ends are 
individual rather than social. This is really expressed in saying 
that society is viewed as an organization rather than as an 
organism.’ Socialists (in our sense) have agreed with the pro- 


the property as well as the subjects of the latter, i.e., would be slaves in the ultimate 
sense of beasts of burden, and where consequently the only ends or values considered 
at all would be those of the rulers, regardless of what possible character or content these 
ends might have. (Much of the body of theory is also valid for a Crusoe economy or a 
society made up of individuals or families purely self-sufficient in their economic life, 
i.e., with no economic organization whatever.) In any possible human life limited re- 
sources must be utilized to realize a plurality of ends and must be apportioned among 
different modes of use. Hence there is always a problem of so apportioning means as to 
realize to the maximum extent, with the means available, the abstract end or common 
denominator of all concrete ends recognized and pursued. Moreover, a large part of the 
resources in any possible society must necessarily be employed in meeting the economic 
needs of individuals and must be apportioned among the various needs. Thus there 
must be some apportionment of resources between meeting individual needs and other 
purposes treated as social. It makes relatively little difference for the problems of 
abstract economic theory what the concrete ends are or who estimates their relative 
importance or makes the decisions through which the apportionment and use of means 
is carried out. That is, the general character of economic theory is not dependent on 
social forms or institutions or on any historical accidents. This fact reinforces the ob- 
servation already repeatedly made that economic theory as such has nothing to do, 
one way or the other, with the problem of choice by a society as a whole, either of the 
ends to be realized or of the general principles of the organization of the use of means in 
realizing them. More concrete problems of economics do, indeed, call for solution in 
terms of theoretical principles of less general applicability relative to more specifically 
defined conditions. Economic theory is a generalized description, first, of economic 
behavior, which means the principles of economically correct apportionment of limited 
means used to realize ends and used in accord with some given body of technological 
knowledge. And, second, it states certain principles of economic organization, in a social 
sense, of the use of means. It is not a description of actual behavior or organization 
and has nothing to say as to how far either is economic, or would conform to economic 
principles, under any hypothetical set of social conditions. Its main content has nothing 
to do with the actual machinery of organization or with the character of either the ends 
recognized or the means or the technology employed in any particular situation. 


7 Thus the socialism which we are considering is distinguished, more or less sharply 
and completely, from totalitarianism (secular or theocratic ecclesiastical), in which the 
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ponents of liberalistic individualism in viewing society as essen- 
tially an organization of individuals for mutual aid, or co-opera- 
tion, and specifically for economic co-operation in the interest 
of increased efficiency in the use of means (to realize individual 
ends). In both systems or philosophies, moreover, ends or val- 
ues inhere in the individual rather than in society—or some 
transcendental realm to which society itself may be a means; 
and in addition, ends are defined, in both cases, by the free 
choices of individuals. Ends are individual, and each individual 
is accepted as the best judge of his own ends.’ 

A detailed examination, impossible here, would show that, in 
fact, socialists have typically been more individualistic in the 
philosophical sense than have their liberal opponents, whose po- 
sition is often distinguished as individualistic. Economic so- 
cialism, socialized production, or planned economy has often 
been advocated, in opposition to free enterprise or economic 
individualism, as a means for the more perfect realization of the 
ideal of social and ethical individualism. And in the abstract, 
this is entirely defensible. This might be both the aim and the 
result of socialism. The question raised is twofold: First, is eco- 
nomic socialism itself feasible? and, second, could or would a 
state which socialized economic production be individualistic or 
free in the economic and other fields of activity or aspects of 
life? It will also be seen that liberalism—a synonym for indi- 
vidualism, in so far as the latter includes the second element 
noted above (that the individual is the judge of his own ends)— 
is subject to the same ambiguity. Socialism may claim to pre- 


individual is treated as a means to social ends, on the general analogy of the position of 
the cell in the human body or other biological organism. Totalitarianism might be said 
to be socialistic in a categorically higher sense. 

§ It should be noted that this conception of ends is a theory or form cf social ethics. 
Contrary to many common statements, no system of ends which forms the basis of any 
social policy is or can be mechanical or objective, or merely quantitative, in a sense 
which does not involve social, ethical evaluation. Any society is necessarily ethical, in 
so far as it has any consciously accepted social policy whatever. Under capitalism or 
liberalism, as under socialism, realization of individual ends is conceived and treated 
as right. 
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sent the conditions of maximum individual liberty, even true 
economic liberty, and hence to be the true liberalism.° 

More particularly—and the fact is vitally significant—social- 
ists have gone much farther than liberals (or than other lib- 
erals) in treating the problems of individual and social life as 
essentially economic. This is perhaps ultimately the most seri- 
ous of the gross oversimplifications, amounting to an evasion 
of the main difficulties of the program from which socialistic 
propaganda derives its plausibility and its appeal. The truth 
seems rather to be that in the ultimate and essential problem 
the economic factor is relatively superficial and unimportant. 
If we imagine all individual economic problems solved once 
for all—say by giving to every adult the power to satisfy all 
his economic wants by magical procedure (say, again, by rub- 
bing a copper lamp and wishing, or merely by wishing)—it 
seems probable that the conflicts which cause strife and un- 
happiness among men and give rise to problems of social policy 
would be intensified rather than ameliorated, and even that 
they would not be essentially changed in form. The deeper 
motives back of human activity and struggle center to a minor 
extent in concrete results to be achieved because of any in- 
herent significance which they possess. They center rather in 
the desire for freedom and power for their own sake, associated 
with the more fundamental want for interesting activity. It is 
true that rational activity always seems to aim at some results, 
in play as well as in work. But it is not necessarily instrumental 
to the result or dependent upon the value of a result for its own 
value or interest. Rather, the situation in play seems to be the 
ultimate nature of most economic activity also; the result is 


9 In order to have the record straight and complete it is in order for the writer to 
record his positive conviction to the contrary. It seems to me certain: (a) that the gov- 
erning personnel in a socialistic state would be in a position to perpetuate themselves 
in power if they wished to do so; (b) that they would be compelled to assume perma- 
nence of tenure and freedom from the necessity of seeking frequent re-election as a con- 
dition of administering the economic life of a modern nation, even if they did not wish 
to do so; and (c) that they would wish to do so—that we cannot reasonably imagine 
political power on the scale involved falling into the hands of persons of whom this 
would not be true. 
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set up to make the activity interesting and, in the deeper view, 
is instrumental to the latter."® 


Acceptance of the individual’s choices as the final criterion 
of economic value has, as its first concrete consequence or mean- 
ing for economic organization, freedom of consumption. Each 
individual—really each family or some equivalent primary so- 
cial unit—must be allowed to choose freely among final prod- 
ucts the particular goods and services to be used to satisfy his 
(its) own wants. The only possible way of granting people this 
freedom is to give them their total economic income in the 
form of abstract purchasing power, i.e., money of some sort, 
to make final products available at prices uniform for all and 
to allow each purchaser to select products at will as to kind 
and amount. Thus the socialistic economy will necessarily be 
a pecuniary organization in this sense. And since the prices 
of products will have to be set, or the relation between price 
and supply in each case adjusted, so as to clear the market, it 
follows that in the whole field of the final distribution of prod- 
ucts the mechanism of socialism must be identical with that 
of capitalism. And in fact this has not been questioned by so- 
cialists or by any other arrangement adopted or attempted in 
any of the quasi-socialistic economies, whether communistic or 
totalitarian, which have been set up in recent years.” 

© The utilitarian rationalization of freedom—the theory that freedom is good be- 
cause, in general, individuals will manage their own affairs better than they will be 
managed for them by the government—seems to be but a small part of the story even 
so far as itis true. The liberal social philosophy itself seems to rest not merely on recog- 
nition that men want freedom for other reasons than because it is a condition of economic 
efficiency, but also on the view that, within limits, they ought to be free, whether 
they may wish to be or not. This is clearly the meaning of the doctrine of inalienable 
rights, a moral-philosophical belief that it pertains to the dignity of man to lead his 
own life as a responsible person, even to making his own mistakes. 

Considered objectively, the type of society advocated by Utopians and radical re- 
formers usually bears a striking resemblance to a model penitentiary or asylum of some 
sort. One must question both whether that is a mode of life which men would like (or 


pronounce good) and the likelihood that under the conditions of the real world the asy- 
lum would be or would continue to be a model one. 
Some exception should be made for the use of ration cards or equivalent devices. 


But these have been treated as exceptional and temporary by the authorities. (The 
effective difference between rationing and accomplishing the same result through setting 
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But the essential and necessary similarity by no means 
ceases at this point. Socialists also accept the view that the 
individualistic criterion of values also includes freedom of choice 
of the role to be played in production by the individual, ice., 
his occupation. The clear implication of this freedom is that 
the money income of the individual must be received in the 
form of payment for services, at a level measuring the economic 
value of the service rendered, which is the amount which other 
persons as consumers are willing (freely) to pay for the con- 
tribution made to production by the services of the individual in 
question. It may not be apparent that it is necessary under 
socialism for wages to be equal to the service rendered. But a 
fairly simple economic analysis suffices to prove that no other 
rate of remuneration will apportion the laborers most economi- 
cally among different occupations, that is, will apportion them 
in such a way as to secure at the same time the best relation 
between income and sacrifice for the worker and the maximum 
output as measured by consumers’ choices.” In any case, pay- 
ment at any other level than that of productive contribution is 
equivalent to payment of all at this level, modified by taxation 
and subsidy to produce any other distribution desired; and it 
would be much easier to carry out rationally the second policy— 
if indeed the first is possible at all. The effect on efficiency of 
either mode of distorting payment away from the productivity 
level is the same. Thus only at a cost in loss of output can a 
socialistic government redistribute income toward greater equal- 
ity or according to any criterion of need as between individuals 
of divergent earning power." 


appropriate prices is important but cannot be taken up here.) It is not abstractly 
necessary that prices be uniform to all—say to those with large and those with small 
incomes. But the effects of differentiation could be much more simply achieved by 
taxation and subsidy. 

On this point see Lerner and Lange, of. cit. 

13 This does not imply that it should not be done. It is a question of how far efli- 
ciency is to be sacrificed to other values. It is unquestionably necessary, in any society, 
to bring about distribution with some regard to need, in contrast with the strict value 
of services rendered. Every society must have some provision for relief of the destitute 
and incapacitated and of persons normally dependent upon others who fall into this 
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It is now evident that the general pattern of organization 
in a socialistic economy, if it operates efficiently and in accord 
with individual choices as the norm of value, must be essen- 
tially the same as that of capitalism. It should go without say- 
ing that production is assumed to be carried on on the basis of 
modern technology. That is, there would be production units 
of the familiar types—factories, farms, railways and ships, 
stores, and even banks or some equivalent financial agency. A 
large proportion of such units would involve the organized co- 
operation of a large number of human beings and would pre- 
sumably have managers. Each production unit would, as a 
unit (whatever its mechanism of control or management), buy 
productive services and make and sell a product or products of 
some sort; and in its buying and its selling operations each 
would compete, in the economic sense, with all other produc- 
tion units in the same industry and in different industries. 
Prices of products would measure marginal utility and prices 
of productive services their marginal productivity. All produc- 
tion units would be organized and managed on the basis of 
profit-seeking, just as under private capitalism. 

The only important difference in this respect arises in connec- 
tion with monopoly. Natural monopolies would in theory be 
conducted so as not to earn monopoly profit; but this has also 
been the aim of public policy under private enterprise, achieved 
or attempted either through regulation or through public own- 
ership. In theory, socialism would not allow the existence of 
artificial or predatory monopolies. Space limits exclude any 


class. The question whether the difference between consumption and economic earnings 
should be called wages or charity where it is positive, and wages or taxation where it is 
negative, raises serious ethical and social-psychological problems and, hence, serious 
political problems. Any rational formulation of policy must face this issue, and this 
is not usually done in socialistic or popular thinking. A socialistic state would have of 
necessity to keep its accounts and manage its business in terms of productivity, i.e., 
for labor, wages actually earned. If it were democratic its accounts would almost 
necessarily be open to public inspection, with the consequence that the individuals 
taxed or given bounties of any sort, and other individuals concerned, would know of the 
difference between remuneration and productivity. The situation calls to mind one of 
the most fundamental conflicts in popular common-sense conceptions, as to whether 
one deserves and ought to receive what he earns or a share fixed on some other standard. 
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adequate discussion of monopoly. It would show that socialists 
and the general public have both a widely exaggerated concep- 
tion of the magnitude of the monopoly evil and a gross miscon- 
ception of the character of the problem. (It is largely the prob- 
lem of profit in a particular aspect, since in terms of correct 
analysis all profit is monopoly gain; the role of profit will be 
considered later in connection with progressive change, and it 
will be found to be inevitable under socialism also.) The further 
course of the argument should at least suggest that the estab- 
lishment of socialism would in itself afford no solution of the 
monopoly problem, where it is a real problem, and that it is 
problematical how much difference the changed form of organi- 
zation would make." 

The discussion of the necessary similarities between socialism 
(if it is to be an efficient organization) and capitalism leaves, 
up to this point, two major questions unanswered. The first 
has to do with the internal organization of the productive units 
or enterprises. The general theory of socialism requires that 
management be in the hands of salaried appointees of the gov- 
ernment. That is, socialism would prohibit the specialization 
of risk-taking, which is the essence of the entrepreneur func- 
tion under private enterprise. It should hardly be necessary 
to point out that this would involve a restriction of individual 
freedom. Under the laws of modern liberal states the partici- 
pants in enterprise can have any form of organization they 
prefer. Specifically, it might be that of a producers’ co-opera- 
tive, with the fruits of operations apportioned among the par- 
ticipants in any manner whatever upon which the parties 
might come to agreement. As between management and labor, 
the familiar relationship in distribution might even be reversed, 


14 Socialists themselves generally assume that there will be very much more mo- 
nopoly under socialism, even in particular industries, to say nothing of the fact that 
all production would in the nature of the case be one gigantic monopoly in the hands 
of the government—but of course all are assumed to be managed purely in the public 
interest. The idea that large-scale production is more efficient than small-scale, beyond 
fairly narrow limits, is another fallacy taken over into socialistic theory from popular 


thinking. 
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management receiving a fixed share and the workers, the con- 
tingent share; and any functionary or arbitrarily chosen group 
might also be the legal owner of the business with the others in 
a position of employee. Ownership of an enterprise has no nec- 
essary connection with ownership of wealth, which may be bor- 
rowed or leased for use, and this is typically the case, in large 
part, in business enterprises. 

Any serious attempt to answer the question as to why the 
managerial function and the receipt of a contingent remunera- 
tion or residual have been associated in the manner actually 
familiar would have to start out from the fact that this is the 
arrangement which has in general seemed most satisfactory to 
the parties concerned. The main reason for this satisfactori- 
ness, in turn, is that it is the arrangement which has been found 
to involve greatest efficiency and the larger returns all around. 
(More harmonious and agreeable conditions of work are un- 
doubtedly another reason, partly distinct from the factor of 
efficiency.) No reason has ever been suggested, to the knowl- 
edge of this writer, why any of these facts would be different 
under socialism. The contention that the owning entrepreneur, 
individually subject to loss or the recipient of gain, according to 
the success of the enterprise, can be replaced by the govern- 
ment, assumed to have no such interest, without loss of man- 
agerial efficiency, surely rests more on the will to believe than 
it does on inference from experience. But this is not impossible; 
it might work out in that way! It is a political or psychological 
question, not one of economics. And the main problem will 
only be reached at a later point in the essay when we come to 
discuss changes in conditions. 

The second unanswered question is essentially a different as- 
pect of the first, just considered. It is the question of the dis- 
position of the profits—or losses, negative profits—i.e., of the 
margin of contingency in the fruits of operations, the excess 
or deficiency of the earnings of an enterprise above what can 
be safely predicted in advance. It is one of the familiar and 
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essential principles of the competitive economy that, in so far 
as the magnitude of the result from any productive activity 
can be positively foreseen, it will be imputed to the productive 
services participating; that is, these will be so valued and 
priced so as to exhaust the product, and there will be no profit. 
Of course, the participating productive services include non- 
human agencies or property, and the participants in distribu- 
tion include the owners of these; and that would also be the 
case under socialism. Socialists, and the public generally, al- 
most universally confuse the earnings of property with profit; 
but correct analysis, and rational policy, actually require their 
separation. The nature and role of property—what socialists 
regularly call the means of production, in contrast with human 
beings or their services—will come up for consideration pres- 
ently. But it should hardly be necessary to point out that, for 
the purposes of the rational management of production, human 
beings (or their services, i.e., labor) are also a means of produc- 
tion in essentially the same sense, economically speaking, as 
any other useful agencies or services. 

Unless it is assumed that under socialism both the managers 
and everyone else concerned will have perfect foresight of the 
future, there will be profit, including loss, in connection with 
most enterprises. It would be impossible to organize and con- 
trol production without making a separation between the 
amount of productive result which can be anticipated with 
reasonable certainty, and with reference to which fairly defi- 
nite plans can be made, and both an excess of uncertain magni- 
tude to be hoped for and a deficiency which may arise. The 
amount of the contingent share will depend on the accuracy 
of the foreknowledge on which plans are based. Its distribution 
between positive profit and negative profit or loss will depend 
on the degree of conservatism with which expectations are 
formulated and definite plans made for the distribution and use 
of the product. The more conservative the plans, the more 
likely it will be that the departure of the actual results from 


expectations will be favorable—a profit in the ordinary sense 
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rather than a loss. All this, again, is identical with conditions 
under private enterprise. 

The question of what would really happen under socialism— 
i.e., What the authorities in power would actually do—carries 
us at once, and obviously, into the field of political prophecy, 
where, as sufficiently explained at the outset, objective discus- 
sion is practically hopeless. We may take it as obvious, if any 
assertion in this field can be made at all, that, on one hand, the 
individual participants in production in any situation will de- 
sire, and strive in any way in their power to get, an income 
which is (a) as large and (b) as certain as possible; while, on 
the other hand, mere prudence on the part of management (in 
a particular enterprise or in society) would call for conserva- 
tism, i.e., for not guaranteeing or assuring to anyone a larger 
income, or to any use a larger allotment, than the planners can 
reasonably count on realizing. The political conflict generated, 
and its probable results, are again matters on which most stu- 
dents will form opinions on grounds too vague for discussion. 
But since some assumption has to be made, if the discussion 
is to proceed any farther, we shall assume that the manage- 
ment is prudent, i.e., conservative, at least to the extent that 
the profits earned in some enterprises—above distributive com- 
mitments in one form or another involved in the social-eco- 
nomic plan—would be at least sufficient to cover the losses in- 
curred in others. Under this assumption the first use to be 
made of profit, where it occurs, must be to cover losses which 
occur elsewhere. That is, the profit made by any production 
unit must necessarily go to the state; it cannot be retained in 
the enterprise where it is made. If there is a profit in the ag- 
gregate in excess of aggregate losses in the system as a whole, 
it will be available to the government for any use which it may 
choose to make of it. 

II 

It should be obvious that all management is largely a matter 
of prediction, and that the accuracy of prediction in economic 
affairs, and hence the possibility of planning and acting in 
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accord with any plan, depends upon the amount of change in 
the conditions of economic life as a whole. Change may be de- 
liberately produced or accepted as desirable or tolerated as un- 
preventable. And the relation between change and accuracy of 
prediction is not simple. If conditions were unchanging, and 
known to be so, prediction could be accurate and presumably 
would be. On the other hand, it is not theoretically impossible 
to predict the future when it is expected to involve change. 
And change deliberately brought about will presumably be fore- 
known, in so far as it is under control, and other changes may 
be more or less accurately predicted. But it will hardly be dis- 
puted that in practice the accuracy of prediction will be cor- 
related directly and closely with the amount of change ex- 
pected or recognized as probable. 

It is also self-evident that any problem of action is a problem 
of making some change in a natural course of events—a course 
which events would take in the absence of action or interfer- 
ence. Intelligent action accordingly requires knowledge of two 
general kinds. The actor and planner of action must know (a) 
what the course of events would be in the absence of any action 
and (b) what changes will result from the various possible lines 
of action or interference. Knowledge on the second point in- 
cludes knowledge of the means or power in any form at the 
disposal of the planner and director of action and of his actual 
control over available means of action. 

These observations really bring us finally, and for the first 
time, to the heart of the problem of socialism. Relevant dis- 
cussion calls for analysis of the natural course of events in eco- 
nomic life, how far it involves change, and what kinds of change, 
and how far changes of the various kinds are predictable in 
the absence of action; and consideration of possible lines of 
action for preventing undesirable, and bringing about desirable, 
changes, and of how far the results of the various kinds of 
possible action can be predicted. Beyond all this lie the politi- 
cal problems: how far the hypothetical planning agency, which 
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would be the central feature of the socialistic state, could be 
expected to possess or to acquire all these different kinds of 
knowledge and what it would actually do about it and with 
what actual results. And before any final judgment could be 
passed on the desirability of socialism we should have to have 
and to apply correct criteria for comparing and judging all the 
differences which the analysis would show between the course 
of events under socialistic planning and the course of events 
as it would be in the absence of planned action, i.e., under 
competitive individualism. The utter hopelessness of any such 
a task and the futility of attempting it in any detail—and 
hence the unfathomable presumption (if it is not sheer igno- 
rance and simplicity) involved in passing any judgment about 
socialism in general—is the main point which this article is 
attempting to drive home. It may be noted, too, that the prob- 
lem of socialism, as a conceivably real or practical issue, is 
purely one of degree, with respect to every detail in the com- 
plex of changes proposed. No one has attempted or proposed, 
or conceivably will seriously propose, anything approaching 
absolute economic individualism or absolute socialization of 
production or of any feature of economic life. 

It is possible, however, to carry the investigation a few steps 
farther, to give some further indication of the character of the 
problems. To do this we turn from consideration of the prin- 
ciples and facts which are necessarily identical for the two sys- 
tems—i.e., for all systems of organization which accept indi- 
vidual judgment as the final criterion of value and which aim at 
maximum efficiency in the use of means to create or produce 
such values—and inquire briefly into the differences between 
private enterprise and socialism. In this connection also the 
content of the discussion must, to the writer’s regret, chiefly 
take the form of pointing out palpable errors, and especially 
vital omissions, in the theory of socialism as propounded by 
socialists. 

The proposal of socialists is, in brief, to transfer from indi- 
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viduals acting in their own interest (individually or in volun- 
tary groups) to society as a whole, meaning to the government, 
and concretely to politicians of some type, the management of 
production and the ownership of the chief means of production. 
By means of production, as already indicated, the socialist 
understands the nonhuman means or property; human beings 
themselves (as workers) are to remain each under his own pri- 
vate ownership. Socialists lump together and treat as a unit, 
as essentially identical, the ownership of property and the man- 
agement of production; and the identity is assumed to hold 
under socialism as well as under capitalism. The fallacies must 
be indicated in brief outline, without the extensive discussion 
which would be necessary to prevent our own statement from 
seeming merely dogmatic at many points. 

As a beginning it is necessary to note explicitly a few of the 
essential facts as to the nature of economic organization and 
the problem of its direction or control on a social scale. We 
have seen that the general form of the twofold system of mar- 
kets and prices is largely inevitable under any form of economic 
organization, and it is entirely inevitable, in so far as the result 
to be achieved is efficiency in the use of resources in terms of 
individual choices. The general pattern of organized production 
must be that of enterprises buying productive services, using 
them to make products, and selling the products at prices de- 
termined in both cases by competition over the whole field of 
production. 

In such a system it is a sheer fallacy, in contradiction with 
the postulates, to speak of any individual or human agency ex- 
ercising any considerable amount of control at all. Every indi- 
vidual in the economy exercises an infinitesimal amount of con- 
trol over production in making his choices as a consumer in 
expending whatever money income he has to spend, ice., in 
allocating his expenditures among products at the prices which 
he finds marked upon them. And the prices of products must 
be set at the level which will clear the market of the actual 
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supplies brought to the market in any short period of time. 
(In a competitive market all the talk about bargaining power 
is sheer nonsense; bargaining is possible only where both buyer 
and seller are monopolists.) In the second place, if production 
is to be directed in accord with the choices of consumers, pro- 
ductive services must be allocated to the industries making the 
various products by setting prices of productive services in 
every case to measure the value of the productive contribution 
of each. The only alternative is direct coercion, through the 
machinery of the criminal law or through process without law. 
The owner of any productive resource (whoever he may be and 
whatever the resource in question) can only choose between 
modes of use on the terms set by prices of productive services 
determined in this way. Each resource owner, including ex- 
plicitly free laborers as owners of their own labor power, also 
exercises an infinitesimal amount of control, in so far as he has 
any preference on other grounds than the money return, be- 
tween different occupations or modes of employment. The rest 
of the organization process follows automatically under social- 
ism as under private enterprise. There is room for social con- 
trol or planning only in so far as the market machinery may 
fail for one reason or another to work ideally and without fric- 
tion; and under the assumed conditions the only action which 
is desirable is to facilitate the achievement of the results of 
theoretically perfect competition. Natural monopoly may be 
mentioned again, as one of the important situations calling for 
action in the social interest. It is worthy of note also that the 
main cause of imperfection in the working of the market mecha- 
nism is error in productive adjustments due to the fact that 
individuals will not plan and adhere to announced plans but 
expect the machinery of organization to make provision far in 
advance for their possible wants while they reserve decision 
until the last moment. 

The entrepreneur function, identified by socialists with the 
ownership of a particular kind of productive resources, not only 
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has no connection with ownership of resources but has no real 
existence, except in the limited sense indicated. It disappears 
entirely in so far as the market machinery works effectively; 
managerial decisions can only be in accord with the choices of 
consumers and resource owners, or fail to be in accord with 
them, which involves a loss of social efficiency. The essential 
feature of the enterprise economy is that it theoretically and 
to a reasonable degree in fact places managerial decisions, i.e., 
production planning, in anticipation of consumers’ choices, in 
the hands of functionaries so situated that the major loss con- 
sequent upon any failure to make correct decisions impinges 
primarily upon the individuals responsible for them—those who 
make them, either directly or through agents whom they ap- 
point and control. 

In the second place, the categorical distinction made by so- 
cialists—derived as usual from the fallacious notions of com- 
mon sense—between the ownership of property and the per- 
sonal freedom of the individual as a laborer is fallacious eco- 
nomic analysis. The substance of the matter is that any indi- 
vidual “‘owns”’ whatever productive capacity he does actually 
own! This is a matter of brute fact in any society at any time. 
The kind of resources owned, and specifically whether they 
happen to be located “inside the individual’s skin”’ or outside 
of it, is merely a technical matter and of limited importance for 
economic organization. Personal productive capacity or labor 
power is in the same position as earning power embodied in 
external things, in all respects which are important for eco- 
nomic theory or economic policy. There is no general difference 
in relation to economic mechanics of cause and effect except 
for certain consequences of the laws affecting the two kinds of 
property and the individual’s freedom of choice with respect 
to them, which will be noted presently. In general, both per- 
sonal capacity and property in the usual narrow sense are sim- 
ply forms, or congeries of forms, of economic power; any 
property effectively possessed is properly regarded as an at- 
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iribute of the personality of its owner, along with his personal 
qualities; or, alternatively, an individual may properly be said 
to own himself, his person with all its attributes, viewed as a 
productive instrument. 

More interesting and important still, the categorical distinc- 
tion in ethical terms between property and labor (power) which 
in popular thinking is universally accepted as axiomatic, and 
which is a cornerstone of socialistic propaganda, will not stand 
critical examination either and turns out to be equally unten- 
able. The ethical question as to whether an individual deserves 
to receive and enjoy the income produced by any productive 
capacity in his possession may be divided into two parts. The 
first has to do with the source of the economic power in ques- 
tion, or how the individual comes into possession of it, and the 
second with the manner or conditions of its use. In both cases— 
property in the narrow sense and personal capacities—posses- 
sion originates in a similar list of facts and processes. These 
include in both cases, first, inheritance, and, second, the work- 
ing of social-cultural and legal processes over which the indi- 
vidual has no control. Beyond this causally given basis or nu- 
cleus, productive power is created in the individual by a proc- 
ess of investment—in education and training in the inclusive 
sense—which is neither economically nor ethically different in 
any important respect from the investment which gives rise 
to any other productive agency. All these factors are affected 
to a large if not overwhelming extent by all sorts of imponder- 
ables and contingencies which may be lumped together under 
the head of “luck.” 

There is no visible reason why anyone is more or less entitled 
to the earnings of inherited personal capacities than to those 
of inherited property in any other form; and similarly as to 
capacity resulting from impersonal social processes and acci- 
dents, which afiect both classes of capacity indifferently. And 
in so far as the creation of either form of capacity is due to 
motivated human activity on the part of the individual con- 
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cerned or of his parents, or to anyone else, the motives may 
in either case be ethical or unethical in any possible sense or 
degree. And, finally, the use of productive capacity of either 
type may similarly be more or less intelligently motivated in 
accord with ends or ideals which are ethical or unethical in any 
degree and in any meaning. The grounds for the distinction 
generally drawn so sharply and so confidently seem to present 
a major problem in social psychology. The “labor theory of 
value,” which has been the most important source of corrup- 
tion in economic thinking through most of its history, is an un- 
analyzable mixture of fallacious causal analysis and false ethics. 

A part of the reason for the idea commonly held is, no doubt, 
that the poor usually get what income they do get chiefly from 
the sale of personal services. But there is no close correspond- 
ence between the size of income and the character of the source. 

The major difference between incomes from the two types of 
source is, as suggested above, a consequence of social institu- 
tions and law. The individual who is dependent upon the sale 
of personal services for his living is subject to a peculiar dis- 
advantage in the way of security, which is a paradoxical result 
of the legal sanctity of freedom. Since an approximately con- 
tinuous flow of some economic goods and services is practical- 
ly necessary, such a person becomes dependent upon ac- 
cess to a continuous market. This does not apply to owners 
of property. The latter may derive an income for a time 
(though it is not really income) from the sale of assets or from 
a loan based on these as security. But the sanctity of personal 
freedom in Western legal systems, the doctrine of inalienable 
rights, makes it impossible for a person effectively to pledge 
his future earning power in exchange for present resources. 
This weakness, again, exists irrespective, in principle, of the 
magnitude or value of the earning power itself." 

15 One ground which might be given for socializing the more important nonhuman 


means of production, while leaving the laborer his freedom or ownership of himself, is 
that, even if there is no theoretical difference, it is easier or more practicable to socialize 
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The most important question in connection with the sociali- 
zation of property is that of what would be gained from the 
change. Critical investigation of this question in terms of the 
statistical magnitudes the general order of which is known will 
show that the results would certainly be disappointing. In the 
United States, under the relatively normal conditions of the 
middle twenties, about three-fourths of the national income 
represented the value of personal services and one-fourth rep- 
resented the yield of property. This fourth was about equal to 
the sum of the costs of government (all units) plus the annual 
saving added to capital. (Under the depression, governmental 
expenditure has soared and property incomes have shrunk far 
more than those derived from labor.) The maximum amount 
which a socialist government would have found it possible to 
seize out of property income would never have been as much 
as 10 per cent of the total labor income. Out of this it would 
have to pay the greatly increased expenses of government in- 
volved in administering the economic life of the country. (Some 
of this might conceivably be saved by cutting down high salaries 
paid to executives by private enterprise, but detailed analysis 
would show that this is very doubtful.) Moreover, in any sweep- 
ing process of income equalization much income would simply 
disappear through the downward revaluation of rare luxury 
products. The ultimate resources which produce a thousand 
dollars’ worth of champagne or diamonds, or the services of 
a highly exceptional medical genius or portrait painter, would 
not yield a comparable value in products in demand from per- 
sons of average income, at prices which such persons could 
property. A very little critical reflection would show that this is not the case, when we 
think in terms of economic value, which is the only significant point of view. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the government could not very well separate the labor power or 
any part of it from the individual in which it is embodied, while it could readily seize 
physical things and retain control over them. But what is relevant in both cases is the 
earnings, and with reference to these no such difference exists. And far more important 
is the fact that the development of earning capacity in an individual depends on invest- 
ment in him, and the conditions determining the amount and character of this invest- 
ment in any case are social facts and theoretically subject to political control. 
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pay. In general, the “choice cuts”? would fall in value much 
more than the ordinary ones would rise. 


The discussion has come around again to the point we had 
reached a while ago. Under the accepted postulates as to the 
general objectives of economic life, and under any set of given 
conditions—-wants, resources, and technology—as they stand 
at any given time, the changes or differences that would be 
made in the concrete nature of economic life could not be great 
and would be highly problematical as to both magnitude and 
favorable character. (In saying that they are problematical we 
mean to reiterate that within the physically possible limits 
they are a matter of political prophecy.) In other words, the 
power of a government committed to socialism to make any 
considerable difference in the economic lives of its citizens or 
subjects, i.e., in the production and distribution of goods, would 
depend upon its bringing about some fundamental change in 
the given conditions (wants or resources or technology) or upon 
its employing coercion or substituting some altogether different 
objectives of economic activity, replacing individual want, satis- 
faction, and freedom of choice. We have seen that the “ex- 
propriation” of the “more important means of production” 
from their previous private owners involves no very important 
exception to this general statement, even with respect to dis- 
tribution and even considering only the state of affairs immedi- 
ately following such a confiscation of wealth, accumulated un- 
der a different system—i.e., without raising the question as to 
the probability of a socialistic administration effecting its revo- 
lution and ‘‘taking over”’ without extensive destruction and dis- 
location. Mere change in the form of organization, without 
sweeping changes in the given conditions, holds great poten- 
tialities for loss and quite limited potentialities for improve- 
ment, even taking the latter in accord with the estimates of 
the proponents of socialism in so far as they can be reconciled 
with objective facts. 
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Considering in positive terms the differences between social- 
ism and free enterprise, the establishment of socialism would 
involve two general changes. The first is the appointment of 
the managers of business enterprises by political process and 
the second, the socialization, expropriation, or confiscation of 
private property, or whatever portion of it the socialist regime 
might actually think it expedient to take over. All objective 
inquiry into the effects of either or both these changes tends 
to minimize their importance—except for the possibility of cat- 
astrophic loss in case the political administrations should be- 
have more in accord with the expectations of the gloomier 
prophets than with those of the optimistic votaries. 

The chief statement which can be made objectively is that 
if the new administration seriously attempted to fulfil the ex- 
pectations suggested by socialists themselves—and on the basis 
of which they would probably come into power, if at all—the 
consequences would certainly be disastrous. We should note in 
particular that the realization of the theoretical possibilities of 
socialism in the way of equalizing the distribution of income— 
if extensive change in that direction were seriously attempted— 
would call for a sweeping reorganization of the productive sys- 
tem from top to bottom. For, as just noted in another connec- 
tion, no great redistribution could be effected without changing 
the character of the physical output. Any attempt to replace 
at all rapidly the production of luxury goods with the produc- 
tion of things that would be demanded by persons of something 
near average income would create a task for any organization 
machinery which it could not be expected to perform without 
producing large derangement and loss; it would be comparable 
to the task of shifting national production from an ordinary 
peace footing to what would be required for total war, or the 
converse change. (Again, both the ultimate limitations—the 
sheer disappearance of a large part of the value of luxury items 
consequent upon specificity of ultimate resources—and the seri- 
ous political consequences to be expected as a result of impos- 
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sible promises made for campaign purposes should be kept in 
mind.) 

Socialists commoniy believe in the possibility of a great in- 
crease in the efficiency of production, merely through the change 
in administration. But it is quite certain that such beliefs rare- 
ly if ever rest either on any quantitative study of the facts or 
on any objective analysis of the organization problem. The 
judgment of students who emotionally are entirely sympathetic 
with socialism has generally been that the political adminis- 
tration at best would be doing extremely well if it maintained 
approximately the general level of efficiency achieved under 
capitalism, without estimating this standard very near the ideal. 
A feature of the whole discussion situation is the fact that even 
educated people, inclined to radical criticism—and the disposi- 
tion is a trait of human nature closely related to moral ideal- 
ism—have wild ideas as to the amount of loss and inefficiency 
in the modern economic organization. The best-known study 
of facts is that made by Nourse and Associates of the Brookings 
Institution” for the United States in the 1920’s. Their results, 
estimating achievement under normal conditions at about 80 
per cent of what could reasonably be regarded as possible, is, 
in the opinion of the writer, a fair estimate, though the statis- 
tical quantities involved have no definite meaning, to say noth- 
ing of accuracy. 

The point for emphasis is that socialists grossly oversimplify 
the organization problem which would confront the political 
order under their system by treating it as one of routine ad- 
ministration. In fact, it would necessarily be one of revolution- 
ary reorganization. It is merely absurd to think of socialism 
being established in any visible future for the purpose of freezing 
a pre-existing state of life and preventing change." 


16 America’s Capacity To Produce (Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1934). 
17 It is true that the original theory of Marxism involved an apparently more logical 
evasion of this difficulty. It is assumed that the socialist state would come into being 
through a fairly simple process of taking over a ripe economic society, one in which the 
problems of organization would have been worked out to an approximately final solu- 
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Thus the third major confusion involved in socialist theory 
has to do with the nature of the problem of management. In 
the few brief remarks which are possible here on this topic we 
shall continue to assume that the general objective of maximum 
individual want-satisfaction remains unchanged—as far as pos- 
sible.” 

The fundamental changes in the given conditions of eco- 
nomic life which the socialistic state must make to bring about 
any important change at all fall under the three heads of wants, 
resources, and technology. These are the three classes of condi- 
tions which, in the nature of economic activity, are actually 
given at any time and place and which determine everything 
else. For our purposes these may be reduced to two, resources 
and technology being combined under the head of productive 
capacity, over against the wants to be satisfied, as the two more 
elementary sets of economic data. Inventions and technical 
improvements of other sorts, whether patentable or not, are 
in fact private property under the law of modern industrial 





tion by the dialectical processes inherent in the evolution of capitalism itself before the 
revolution. The difficulties of that view are two: First, that the dialectical processes, in 
the two or three generations which have followed since the publication of the Commu- 
nist Manifesto, did not work in close conformity with the Marxian prediction, to say 
nothing of the speed of change in comparison with the expectations of the early scientific 
socialists. In particular, socialism came, where it came at all, not in a ripe industrial econ- 
omy but in the economically backward country, Russia—following upon disastrously de- 
structive wars, foreign and civil. And, in the second place, Marx and his followers over- 
looked the fact which we have emphasized, that the redistribution of income cannot be 
viewed as a simple matter of taking money away from some recipients and giving it to 
others, but itself involves a fundamental reorganization of production (in which a large 
fraction of the distribuend would disappear and most of the famous surplus would 
prove illusory). 

"8 Tn fact, this seems extremely improbable. The course of recent world-history indi- 
cates rather that socialism is much more likely to establish and maintain itself on the 
basis of some transcendental or totalitarian conception of the character and ends of 
social life, most likely military power and conquest, and abstract considerations of 
social psychology derived from history as a whole point in the same direction. These 
indicate that man is a religious animal and that the prospects of individualistic utili- 
tarianism establishing itself as a religion are remote indeed. But we must follow the 
conceptions of socialist propagandists as to the nature of socialism if we are not to get 
“clear off the earth” into idle speculation. 
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nations, or they certainly are such for the purposes of economic 
analysis as long as the person who makes an innovation is in 
a position to derive any income from it in excess of the neces- 
sary remuneration of the productive agencies employed in 
putting it into effect. (As already suggested, the major frac- 
tion of the profit in an economic system consists of this inher- 
ently temporary monopoly gain in connection with innovations, 
the prospect of which is the chief economic motive leading to 
economic progress.) In addition, inventions and other forms 
of property are genetically similar in that they all (including 
personal capacity—see above) result from investment, mixed 
with natural process and “‘brute force and accident.” 

In consequence of these facts, all the different elements in 
productive capacity would present similar problems to the over- 
head control system, the government of the socialistic state. 
Productive capacity has traditionally been classified into three 
divisions or kinds: the “holy trinity” of labor, capital, and 
land. The classification is open to fatal objections from the 
standpoint of any accurate and thoroughgoing analysis, but the 
reasons cannot be elaborated here, and it may be followed for 
the purpose of a topical survey.”° 

Only one or two major facts or principles can be touched 
upon, by way of characterizing the problems which would con- 


19 It is true that the results of activities—i.e., the use of resources—in making in- 
novations is less predictable than some other kinds of economic activity. But the im- 
portance of the gambling or the aleatory element in different kinds of economic activity 
is a matter of degree, and no simple classification in this respect is possible. In par- 
ticular, the results of exploration and development, which are the real source out of 
which natural resources (so miscalled) come into economic existence, are similarly un- 
predictable (as the activities are similar in other respects), and the investment which 
results in the productive capacity of human beings—rearing and education—is almost 
as much of a gamble. In fact, technology might very logically be treated as an attribute 
of human beings, and the social and individual problems connected with it, as a detail 
of education in the broad sense. 

20 The essence of the confusion involved lies in the fact that all these forms of pro- 
ductive capacity, and inventions as well, theoretically result from the same elementary 
causes or processes, i.e., more or less rationally and more or less ethically directed in- 
vestment, superposed on the processes of physical nature, human biology, and social 
culture—as we have already had occasion to observe. 
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front the government of a socialistic state. In connection with 
the given conditions of economic life—-wants or other ends, re- 
sources of all kinds (and however classified), and technical 
knowledge (if that is separated from resources)—two facts stand 
out as overwhelmingly important for general social theory. The 
first is that, in the absence of change or the possibility of pro- 
ducing changes, no problem can arise, while any activity di- 
rected to change involves uncertainty as to its results and is 
inherently a gamble. It is in connection with initiative that 
management has meaning. An obvious consequence of the un- 
certainty of results is that managerial activities cannot be eval- 
uated until after they are performed—and often a very long 
time afterward, and most vaguely and doubtfully even then. 
This is the fundamental reason for the specialization of entre- 
preneurship or risk-taking, which is the central principle of the 
enterprise economy and the real meaning of the profit motive 
or principle. The socialistic state would have no objective or 
rational basis for fixing the remuneration of managers, the in- 
determinacy of their value being proportional to the degree in 
which they exercised initiative." To secure a moderate degree 
of efficiency, along with adaptive flexibility, the socialistic state 
might well find itself compelled to revert to the enterprise 
principle of leaving the remuneration of all final management— 
i.e., of innovators—to be determined by results actually real- 
ized. If so, the last important economic difference between so- 
cialism and capitalism would disappear, and with it all chance 
for any approximation to economic equality. Making innova- 
tions is a gamble, and a lottery cannot function without large 
prizes. In any case, it is certain that the problem of selecting, 


Thus the contention of Professor von Mises, and other opponents of socialism, 
that there would be no objective rationale for the organization of production under 
socialism, while adequately refuted by Professor Lange (and others) for the routine 
operations of a stationary economy, is after all essentially correct for the really serious 
problem of organization. This is the problem of anticipating substantial changes in the 
given conditions of economic life and in making necessary adaptations and/or of bring- 
ing about such changes. 
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motivating, and rewarding real management or planners with 
power to make substantial changes is one which has no solu- 
tion. Such matters can only be ruled either by the “pull and 
haul” of free individual bargaining or by that of political and 
social forces. 

The second fact referred to is that under the economy of free 
enterprise, the primary agency for perpetuating the various 
given elements or factors and for bringing about changes in 
them is the institution of the family. This proposition surely 
does not need defense or elaboration. In practically all forms 
of society known to history it is primarily through the family 
that the individuals of each new generation receive their equip- 
ment in all these respects—and the statement applies to the 
group as a whole in so far as the phenomena pertain to society 
as a whole rather than to individuals. No society can possibly 
be really individualistic. In a world in which individuals go 
through the biological life-cycle, and especially where they do 
not inherit acquired knowledge, training, and habits, the mini- 
mum ultimate unit is the natural family; what is called indi- 
vidualism would be far more descriptively designated as ‘‘fam- 
ilism.” It really makes little practical difference whether the 
ultimate mechanics of continuity be that of biological heredity 
or culture inheritance, i.e., tradition perpetuated by some mix- 
ture of unconscious imitation and more or less deliberate edu- 
cation. It is true that in modern Western civilization the bio- 
logical and subjective individual has come to play a much 
larger role in culture continuity, and especially in culture 
change, than was true in primitive society or earlier civiliza- 
tions. But there are fairly narrow limits even to the possibilities 
in this regard. The individual cannot possibly be other than a 
social product, a social or domesticated animal. The more im- 
portant peculiarity of what is called individualism is the greater 
role assigned to the private family, meaning to parents; and 
“parental individualism” might be a still better designation 
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for the most important distinguishing characteristic of modern 
free or competitive society.” 

The general conclusion which follows from the type of con- 
sideration suggested, and which is important for the purpose 
in hand, is that the effective changes which are possible under 
socialism and which would make any important difference con- 
sist overwhelmingly in the transfer of functions from the pri- 
vate family, or from individuals as parents, to the political 
state. Reflection will show that, in addition, both voluntary 
groupings of all kinds, and also of the smaller political divisions, 
must very largely lose their functions and their very existence 
in favor of the nation. Whatever socialists may wish or intend, 
and whatever they may think, effective socialism must largely 
mean, in practice, “the omnipotent state.” 

The importance of this for the ultimate problem of social 
control is twofold. First, the selfishness or self-interest of the 
family, as against other families, is far greater than that of 
the individual against other individuals. Or, the selfishness of 
parents for their children is greater than that for themselves. 
The ethical injunction to “love one’s neighbor as one’s self” 

2 Tt will be evident that any real discussion of the problems under consideration 
would call for a sociological and historical analysis of the relations between the indi- 
vidual and society, which in turn is an almost infinitely complex system of groups— 
political, traditional, and voluntary. Perhaps the most important feature of all in 
modern liberal civilization has been the greater freedom of individuals to form volun- 
tary groups, including the much more free and voluntary character of marriage, as 
against the control of tradition and authority (meaning largely control by religion). 

23 The form of the state itself is a political problem, and especially of a sort to be 
solved by wish-thinking rather than by rational discussion. Liberal socialists, of course, 
believe that it is realistic to think of their state as being democratic and to advocate 
socialism on this assumption, especially because it is thought to mean the preservation 
of individual liberty. On this point the main comment which it is pertinent to offer has 
already been made, but we may add the suggestions that the difficulties of any real 
democracy are increased in large ratio with increasing size of the contemplated unit and 
also that even if theoretical democracy could be realized, its meaning to the individual 
becomes correspondingly attenuated. To the writer, both recent history and general 

considerations point strongly toward the conclusion that not only would the socialistic 
government necessarily be of the authoritarian type, but that to maintain the social- 


psychological unity necessary for effective functioning it would have to substitute 
some totalitarian ideal for individual freedom and individual liberty. 
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does not get to the heart of the problem at all, either as to 
what is important or as to what is really difficult—as an ob- 
stacle to equalitarianism. The crux is rather the necessity for 
loving one’s neighbor’s children as one’s own. In the second 
place, it is not merely the sanctity of the family relation and 
family institution which is at stake. If the family were con- 
signed to limbo—as some socialists have been quite willing— 
its place would inevitably be taken by some other primary 
group in connection with which essentially the same problems 
would arise. 

The abolition of inheritance of wealth would tend both to 
weaken the family and to shift the family interest into other 
modes of creating and passing on to heirs a favored position, a 
position of power. The abolition of ownership of productive 
property would by no means close all opportunity for families 
to strive to give their heirs a preferred position as a start in 
life. Many channels for such activity would remain open, but 
the most important would be that of politics. Indeed, the pro- 
gram of socialism seems to consist primarily in transferring from 
business to politics the whole competitive struggle for power 
and the fruits of power—the things which men want and for 
which they scheme and struggle in life. To ask whether the 
results of such a change would be desirable or what the con- 
crete results would actually be would merely carry our discus- 
sion into fields where, as sufficiently pointed out before, and 
for reasons sufficiently indicated, discussion cannot be expected 
to establish any conclusion. 


The most important general result with regard to the ethical 
aspect of the social problem which should follow from the fore- 
going exposition is, stated in negative terms, that it is a fallacy 
to think of the problems of large-scale social organization—and 
specifically of large-scale economic organization—in terms of 
the relations between given individuals. Stating it in positive 
form, the problem is rather that of creating or producing the 
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right kinds of individuals. Given individuals with the requisite 
endowment of capacity and disposition, the general principle 
that freedom is the only basis of ethically defensible relation- 
ships among men and the essential condition of all moral or 
personal life calls for leaving such individuals to work out and 
establish such relations as they themselves deem most con- 
ducive to economic efficiency, to personal and cultural well- 
being, and in general to their mutual advantage in their pur- 
suit of the good life. Sound policies of social improvement must 
be based on a sound analysis and appraisal of personal and 
cultural values, taken in relation to a sound objective compre- 
hension of the mechanics of economic organization and of cul- 
tural phenomena, as studied in the various social disciplines. 
Moralizing about the problems, in terms of the sentimental 
values and obligations appropriate to intercourse in small face- 
to-face groups, can lead to no good results and is certain to do 
harm rather than good.*4 

24 The most important aspect of socialism which it has been impossible to consider 
at all in this overlong essay is the problem of business depression. It is probably in this 
connection that the most plausible case for the centralization of the control of produc- 
tion can be made out. Indeed, it is quite easy to prove that in a socialistic economy, 
under able, wise, and benevolent government, assumed all-powerful or without serious 
opposition (or disharmony within its own personnel), cycles and depression and un- 
employment would altogether cease from troubling. The difficulty with this argument 
is that it can about as easily be proved that a capitalist government could also abolish 
these evils, without the need of any legal or constitutional powers beyond those already 
unquestionably possessed, even under the eighteenth-century written Constitution of 
the United States—if only it had sufficient wisdom, internal harmony, and support 
from the public in taking the necessary measures. Economic depression is a phenomenon 
of the mechanics of money and presents an especially interesting and significant prob- 
lem—a sort of test case on governmental action—in that it does not rest upon or involve 
conflict of interest. Practically everyone loses by depression and would gain from its 
abolition. The problem is merely one of knowledge of causes and appropriate remedies 
and of administrative competence on the part of the political organization. The im- 
port of these facts for the discussion of socialism can hardly need underlining. 
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TOLERANCE AND THE ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


WALTER SULZBACH 


I 


ASCISTS and socialists differ in their attitudes toward 

democracy, with its liberty of thought and discussion. 

Fascism abuses and despises liberty, while socialism as- 
sertedly stands for the ideals of both the French and the Ameri- 
can revolutions, although it actually suppresses freedom in So- 
viet Russia. Most socialists declare that their love of liberty will 
lead to a greater freedom than capitalistic “bourgeois” society 
has ever been able to develop. They believe no true democracy 
or liberty can be found in a society composed of capitalists 
and proletarians, “exploiters’’ and “exploited’’; whereas in a 
classless society liberty can and will exist. 

Experience has not as yet corroborated this claim. Socialism 
has been tried on a large scale and in a society without a reli- 
gious socialistic theory only once in Soviet Russia, where only 
one party, the Communist, is allowed, and opinions adverse to 
the regime are suppressed. Although any generalization may be 
premature, the example of Soviet Russia may be used as a 
basis to strengthen rather than weaken the belief that spiritual 
liberty and socialism are incompatible. 

The socialists, however, declare that such an inference is 
unfounded. Those socialists who are opposed to the Russian 
experiment assert that what the bolshevists have brought about 
is not socialism at all; those in sympathy with it, in accord with 
the official bolshevist doctrine, contend that democracy and 
liberty are bound to come in Soviet Russia. Their present non- 
existence is explained as follows: Russia is menaced by her 
capitalist neighbors and is therefore in a state of semi-war; the 
people are not yet educated to a true socialistic attitude, the 
older generation not having rid itself of capitalistic leanings 
290 
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and ideologies; socialism is not yet fully accomplished, and there- 
fore there is a conflict of interests between certain groups. With 
the achievement of full socialism there will be harmony of in- 
terests, and democracy will be actual rather than theoretical— 
men will be able to express any opinions. Until these indispen- 
sable conditions are brought about, the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat is an unavoidable necessity. 

Modern socialism, therefore, though interested primarily in 
the economic planning of society, aims to develop, at the same 
time, the liberty of the individual. 

It is important to avoid a confusion in terminology. Must 
democracy and liberty exist simultaneously or can they be de- 
veloped independently? Must there be free thought and dis- 
cussion in a democratic community, and is a community where 
thought and discussion are free necessarily a democracy? 

As a matter of fact, democracy and liberty are inseparable in 
the long run for all practical purposes. There have been, true 
enough, enlightened despots, particularly in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, who not only allowed but enjoyed the right of free dis- 
cussion which they granted their subjects. But only a small 
group of people had the background and the desire to avail 
themselves of the privilege. Moreover, the élite was more in- 
terested in aesthetics and philosophy than in politics. Today 
the interest in politics is paramount among the people. 

Real democracy gives free expression and access to all opin- 
ions. The people have the right to follow whatever ideas they 
choose and to organize parties which may even endanger the 
party in power. 

There have been democracies in which the majority in power 
prevented parties from holding certain opinions. In these cases 
the ruling groups had become oligarchies unwilling to concede to 
their opponents rights which they claimed for themselves. Ac- 
tually, no matter what the formal pretense, this type of govern- 
ment is not a true democracy. 

The problem for investigation resolves itself into the ques- 
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tion: Is it true or not that a socialist society, where common 
property and production are organized according to some cen- 
tral plan, can at the same time be a democracy with liberty of 
thought, speech, and assembly secured for every individual, 
more efficiently perhaps than under ‘‘capitalism’’? Is the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, or some other brand of dictator- 
ship, really only a transitory stage, not inherent in socialism as 
such? 

This problem, of overwhelming importance, has strangely 
enough hardly been fundamentally investigated. One outstand- 
ing exception is its treatment by Professor F. A. von Hayek, 
who in his Freedom and the Economic System,' although follow- 
ing different lines of thought, reaches the same conclusions as 
the author of this article. 

II 

The aim of the democratic system is to have the people es- 
tablish their own government and determine their own destiny. 
Although a democracy cannot guarantee each individual com- 
plete liberty, in recognizing the will of the majority of the 
people the ruling group stands for the greater number. 

If democracy aims to insure the liberty of as many individ- 
uals as possible, it is evidently a system with strong centrifugal 
tendencies. The ideal, as far as liberty is concerned, would of 
course be the absence of any government whatever. It is toward 
this ideal that anarchism aims. Actually there must be some 
form of government, and that type of government in which the 
majority rules insures liberty to the greatest number of indi- 
viduals. 

The questions, ‘‘What will be the fate of a planned socialistic 
economic system under democracy?” and “What will the fate of 
democracy be under planning?” must now be considered. 

1. If democracy, taken as an idea and ideal (neglecting for a 
moment its historical embodiments) means a tendency toward 


* Friedrich A. von Hayek, Freedom and the Economic System (‘‘Public Policy Pam- 
phlets,” No. 29 [Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939]). 
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decentralization, it is in conflict with socialism. Between the 
several groups of a people there is at times harmony of eco- 
nomic interest; at other times discord. The larger the role the 
government plays in economic life, the greater is the conflict. 
The chief concern of the respective groups, then, is to influence 
the government. 

A central economic plan concerns all the people in their 
everyday life. Almost all political conflict revolves around the 
economic plan. It is as true in economic as in religious or other 
phases of life that, when really fundamental issues are at stake, 
the minority will submit to the majority only under force. In 
a planned society the issues at stake are large. The richer 
districts are not interested in having their surplus given to the 
poorer districts. The younger people have an interest in invest- 
ments which will pay in the future, but the older people have 
not. Jobs which pay well and carry prestige are bound to be 
coveted by those who do not hold them and valued by those 
who hold them. Furthermore, it is certainly the right of every 
individual (not acknowledged, of course, by the totalitarian 
state) to leave the country of his birth if he prefers to live with 
other people. “One hardly knows what any division of the hu- 
man race should be free to do if not to determine with which 
of the various collective bodies of human beings they choose to 
associate themselves.’’? No plan can work if many of the people, 
particularly of the younger generation, have the right to leave 
the country; unless the workers are willing to complete the jobs 
assigned to them, the plan collapses. There must therefore be 
a choice between individual liberty as in a democracy and the 
fulfilment of the plan. As soon as the plan is enforced against 
the will of groups and individuals who would prefer to leave the 
community, democracy has been given up. So far this has been 
the fate of all socialistic communities which have been estab- 
lished for some time. In Soviet Russia, for example, the rule 
has been from above; the communities have dissolved when 


?J.S. Mill, Representative Government, chap. xvi. 
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there was freedom of action. This was the history of practically 
all socialist communities which were started in America, 
whether their fundamental conception was originally religious 
or worldly. In every case the individual desire for property 
and the interests of certain members resulted in the breaking- 
down of the experiment. Where the communities did not pros- 
per, those members who were not primarily idealists deserted 
to try their fortunes elsewhere; in cases where they prospered 
the very prosperity brought about demands to divide the wealth 
acquired through common effort and to allow individuals and 
families to do as they liked with their share. 

Every general economic plan must be centripetal as far as 
its administration is concerned and expansionistic in relation to 
foreign countries, because the larger the territory considered 
“inland” and the smaller the foreign territory over which the 
socialist government has no jurisdiction, the greater the work- 
ableness of the plan. 

It is quite undemocratic to place every individual arbitrarily, 
to tell him where and how to work, and to forbid him the right 
of associating freely. 

2. The more democratically a country is ruled, the less auton- 
omy rests with its governing bodies, and the greater their de- 
pendence on the will of the people. Short periods between elec- 
tions and the power to recall from office are truly democratic 
institutions. Countries in which the people seldomly have the 
opportunity to express their opinions in elections or plebiscites 
may be likened to the England which Rousseau thought char- 
acteristic of his time when he conceived the people to be free 
on the one day they elected their deputies but slaves until the 
next election. 

Changes of the popular mind amount to a disaster to every 
general economic plan. As Walter Lippmann puts it: 

A plan subject to change from month to month or even from year to 
year is not a plan; if the decision has been taken to make ten million 


3 Cf. Charles Gide, Communist and Co-operative Colonies (London, 1930). 
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cars at five hundred dollars and one million suburban houses at three 
thousand dollars, the people cannot change their minds a year later, 
scrap the machinery to make the cars, abandon the houses when they 
are partly built, and decide to produce instead skyscrapers, apartment 
houses and underground railroads. 

There is, in short, no way by which the objectives of a planned econ- 
omy can be made to depend upon popular decision. They must be im- 
posed by an oligarchy of some sort, and that oligarchy must, if the plan 
is to be carried through, be irresponsible in matters of policy. 


The very essence of the democratic process is that the rulers are con- 
tinually responsible to popular opinion and unless that opinion is free 
to change, and in changing to alter the policy of the state, there is no 
democracy. The very essence of the conception of planning is that a 
design can be adopted to which the people will thereafter conform. That 
is equivalent to saying that a democratic people cannot have a planned 
economy, and that so far as they desire a planned economy they must 
suspend responsible government.‘ 


A socialist government can solve this difficulty only by for- 
bidding free discussion and by insisting on the acceptance of 
the belief in the superior wisdom of the government, whether 
expressed in a doctrine like Marxism in Russia or in personalities 
like Mussolini and Hitler: democracy ceases to exist the mo- 
ment the decisions and decrees of the government may no longer 
be questioned. 

Ill 

Having investigated what becomes of a general economic plan 
under democracy, we shall consider the fate of democracy under 
a general plan. 

Socialists are fond of asserting that ‘“‘true’’ democracy, in con- 
trast to capitalistic ‘sham’ democracy, can exist only where the 
means of production have been taken over by the community, 
for only then that “harmony of interests’ exists which will 
make the peaceful and just settlement of differences of opinions 
a matter of course. 

Harmony of interests means that if two people want some- 
4 The Good Society (New York, 1937), pp. 103 and 108. 
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thing and are able to obtain it without interfering or, better, by 
promoting the aims of each other, there is a harmony of in- 
terests between the two. If, on the other hand, the aims of one 
interfere with the aims of the other, there is a conflict of in- 
terests. Socialists expect that submission to the authority of 
the socialist state and the best possible use of everyone’s abili- 
ties will be in the interest of all, once the existing competitive 
society founded on private property has been abolished. They 
assert that there will be no more conflict of interests once this 
has been accomplished. 

This idea is not new, having been expressed by Plato, who 
believed that, in order to make the “guardians” of his ideal 
state public minded, it would be a good idea to forbid them to 
own property. This is not convincing, for why should people 
who are forbidden to possess property not wish to own some? 
The slaves longed for freedom, and the bourgeois of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries asked for economic liberty in 
spite of the laws which gave them a poor status. People who 
have poorly paid or disagreeable jobs are almost certain to wish 
for possessions and better jobs. 

In every society some positions are more desirable than 
others; between the people holding the positions and those who 
would like to the clash of interests is obvious. In addition, 
private property exists in every society; even communism can- 
not prevent the clothing a man wears being his property, at 
least while he is wearing it. The means of consumption being 
scarce everywhere is no reason why some person should not 
be eager to have the possessions of others and become as rich 
as possible, even under communism. Conflicts of interests can, 
perhaps, be disposed of only when the people are forcibly in- 
doctrinated with the idea that it is better not to have than to 
have, a process which in itself involves the loss of free opinions. 

Of even greater importance is the too optimistic assumption 
of the socialists that competition will be eliminated under social- 
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ism. Actually under socialism there is competition, which only 
differs from that of capitalism. 

Where economic life is directed by the entrepreneurs who 
administer private capital, competing individuals and corpora- 
tions court the good-will of a great number of people, the ma- 
jority of whom they do not know personally. Manufacturers 
and tradespeople offer their commodities to the general public, 
striving constantly to increase their number of customers. Their 
success or failure depends on the reactions of many individuals 
who do not come in contact with one another. Between the 
parties who strike the actual bargain there is no relationship 
beyond what Carlyle referred to as the ‘‘cash-nexus.”’ 

Things are somewhat different in the case of working people, 
clerks, etc., who sell not commodities but their services. They 
deal with a relatively small number of people who become their 
superiors upon purchase of the services. These types of people 
feel that they are ‘working for others,” not for themselves, and 
feel less independent than the entrepreneurs. Yet they are free 
to change their employers and do so frequently. There may be 
obstacles in many individual cases; nevertheless, in a nonsocial- 
istic society people are free to offer their services to whomever 
is willing to pay for them. 

Civil servants and state officials are not as free even as the 
workmen in the choice of parties to whom they may offer their 
services, as there is ordinarily only one government in a country 
(we may set aside for our present purpose the distinction be- 
tween the central and the municipal governments). But where 
private property and competition exist, civil servants are free 
to resign from their positions and look for employment in any 
field—business, the professions, agriculture, etc. As long as 
there is not full-fledged socialism, everyone participates to some 
extent in the liberty brought about by capitalistic competi- 
tion: namely, the opportunity to exchange commodities or serv- 
ices and to make a contract with partners of his own choice. 
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The relationships are impersonal, bearing no dependency be- 
yond the interchange of commodities and services. 

Conditions are quite different under socialism, where there 
are no free entrepreneurs competing for the good-will of a gen- 
eral public to whom services of any kind may be offered. The 
whole population lives on pay given for work performed, and 
everyone is considered a workman though the various services 
are of many different types. The government has the monopoly 
on hiring and firing. Competition is by no means absent, but 
under socialism favorable reactions of the government officials 
are the object of competition. People are not free to exchange 
their employers, and there are not free entrepreneurs to depend 
on the attitude of the general public. To gain the favor of pub- 
lic officials who are the superiors, through good work or by 
other means or by both, is the essence of socialist competition. 
There exist, of course, the consumers, and the government offers 
them the productions. But as the government is the only pro- 
ducer, competition for the buyers is lacking. 

Socialists and romanticists have joined in abusing the im- 
personal cash-nexus between man and man in “bourgeois” so- 
ciety. 

The bourgeoisie, wherever it has got the upper hand, has put an end 
to all feudal, patriarchal, idyllic relations. It has pitilessly torn asunder 
the motley feudal ties that bound man to his “natural superiors,” and 
has left no other nexus between man and man than naked self-interest, 
than callous cash payment..... It has resolved personal worth into ex- 
change value, and in place of the numberless indefeasible chartered free- 
doms, has set up that single, unconscionable freedom—Free Trade.‘ 
Although there is historicai truth in this, it is certainly not 
correct that the medieval lord or any other master could be 
relied upon to take loving care of his dependents; there is no 
doubt that the fate of the Roman slaves and later of the serfs 
was not enviable. Even more important is the fact that pater- 
nalistic care may be a good thing for some people at some time, 
but becomes something quite different when applied all the 


5 Marx and Engels’ Communist Manifesto. 
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time to all the people. It means a tremendous advantage to the 
whole of the people when their everyday economic relations 
are not with a few whom they know but actually or potentially 
with many whom they do not know. This widens the sphere of 
their free choice and thus makes them free. 

Socialists are fond of emphasizing one particular type of waste 
of energy as being specifically symptomatic of capitalistic com- 
petition, namely, advertising. They point out that the capital 
and labor put into this method of getting more business are 
entirely lost, because, if no one advertised, it would be just as 
good for all concerned as when all advertise, and the energy 
involved might be used to a better purpose. They overlook the 
fact that, where there is socialism and planning, competition is 
present also, and that whereas advertising has been abolished, 
a diff erent method, the waiting in the antechamber, takes its 
place, which is by no means preferable. “A cynic might well 
say that if oligarchy fosters intrigue, democracy is based upon 
advertisement.’ This is simply the consequence of the fact 
that under socialism ccmpetiticn is concerned with a limited 
number of persons. 

The entrepreneur has the greatest freedom of all active mem- 
bers of economic society, especially when the public to whom 
he offers services and commodities represents a large, rather than 
a local, community. The worker or clerk is less free in that the 
number of people or corporations to whom he may sell his serv- 
ices is only moderately large. The people working for and under 
such superiors as have the monopoly on employing and dis- 
charging individuals are not free at all. 

Despite statements to the contrary, even under socialism 
some people are better off than others because their jobs are 
more interesting and more powerful. Granted that the ‘“‘classes”’ 
of capitalistic society have been abolished under socialism, new 
classes have arisen. There are those who command and those 
who obey; and, as in an army, the number of those at the top 


6 A. Lawrence Lowell, The Government of England (London, 1914), I, 438. 
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must necessarily be smaller than the number of those at the 
bottom. Most people enjoy giving orders; many people resent 
the necessity of obeying. According to Walter Lippman: 

One kind of privilege in particular would be ineradicable in a socialist 
state. That is the privilege of ruling it. In a planned economy some must 
make the plan and administer it, the rest obey and be administered. It 
is impossible to imagine how from the exercise of such vast power there 
could be eliminated all the familiar characteristics of supreme privilege. 
Perhaps it might be done by stipulating that those who are to exercise 
this power shall be eunuchs chosen by lot, imprisoned like the queen 
bee, and then, when they have served a fixed term, put to death with 
Aztec ceremonial, and buried with honors! Some such arrangement might 
discourage the struggle for place and power. But if communist rulers are 
to be less drastically dealt with, if they are to be trained for their special 
tasks and provided with the conveniences, the freedom, and the authority 
which the exercise of responsibility requires, they will live better and be 
more important than other men.’ 

Influence and power bring satisfaction, even where they are 
not connected with additional wealth, as the case has been fre- 
quently in Soviet Russia. We need only compare the number 
of individuals who at all times have striven for governmental 
key positions with the negligible number of hereditary or self- 
made rulers who voluntarily abdicated their positions; the lat- 
ter are just a handful. 

It would be expecting the superhuman to ask the people who 
enjoy social honor and who give and take honors to have the 
same attitude toward their friends, who try to keep them where 
they are, and their enemies, who are often out to replace them 
in their positions. It is only natural that their opinions will be 
tinged by their own personal interests. 

In a socialist society there is no individual entrepreneur, and 
so the type of liberty of which he is representative has vanished. 
The socialists believe that the freedom of the entrepreneur 
meant nothing beyond the liberty to “exploit” the proletarians. 
Allegedly, exploitation has now become impossible, and there- 
fore the working population, the whole people, are “free.” 

7 Op cit., p. 81. 
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There arises the problem of what the liberty of the man who 
sells his labor amounts to under socialism. 

What a man gets in remuneration for his labor depends inter 
alia upon the political power which his employer possesses. 
In societies in which his employer has political power, for ex- 
ample, the medieval landlord and socialist governments, the 
worker’s liberty is restricted. It is additionally restricted when 
the contribution expected from him cannot be measured quan- 
titatively in terms of money but, being services or labor, must 
be measured subjectively. 

Service is a part of the individual; money per se is only a 
symbol. When the medieval serf succeeded in having the work 
which he had to perform for his lord transformed gradually into 
a money tax and was thereby free to choose what kind of work 
he preferred to perform, he felt this to be a decisive step toward 
freedom. Through the centuries there has been a historical 
trend expressing the transformation of work for people who had 
political power toward work for people who had to barter for 
it; away from forced labor in the direction of the money bar- 
gain. But socialism means a reversion of this tendency. Work 
is done for the state, which has all the political power; the kind 
of work to be done is prescribed and, though it is paid for, its 
value is not measured in accordance with a purely economic 
standard, as socialism does not calculate in that way. 

The compensation the worker receives under socialism for 
giving up the possibility of choosing between several employers, 
who are merely private individuals, and for being paid according 
to his marginal value measured in money-terms, is his convic- 
tion that the socialist state is a state of the whole people and 
that as a citizen he shares in its benefits. 

Under socialism the whole personality of the worker is taken 
into account. That means: First, the quality of being a man 
and a citizen carries in itself the right to work. Normally every 
able-bodied person, including the people whose work is ineffi- 
cient, is supposed to have the right to work. Second, as the 
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state has the monopoly on producing and selling, there is no 
such thing as bankruptcy. The state, therefore, can afford to 
fill jobs and pay its employees arbitrarily according to a stand- 
ard which would ruin a capitalistic entrepreneur. Third, the 
same state or government which is the universal employer is 
also the lawgiver and the judge. Along with other kinds of 
punishment he can decree that certain people shall lose their 
right to work. This is in contradiction to the first point. But 
there is the argument that the man who goes against society 
has forfeited his natural rights and that there are no limits to 
what the state representing society as a whole can do to defend 
itself. This sort of punishment, which actually can amount to 
a death sentence, is certainly not implied in the definition of a 
socialist society. But, human nature being what it is, we may 
expect it to be applied, and as a matter of fact we find the de- 
nial of the right to work, which may eliminate ever so efficient 
workers from economic life, put into practice in every modern 
totalitarian state, socialist or not. And all totalitarian rulers 
consider political opposition as the worst crime of all, more 
serious than anything committed against mere individuals. Op- 
position is the one thing that imperils the ruling class, the 
superiors. 

The assumption of many romanticists that a charitable feel- 
ing is the accompaniment of the power which certain people are 
in the position to hold over others is unfounded optimism. His- 
tory shows us that more rulers have fallen in the class of egoists, 
spendthrifts, and adventurers than of benefactors. It is cer- 
tainly no coincidence that the contemporary record of tortures 
and cruelties is held not by the democracies but by the totali- 
tarian states, where a few men have all the power and can use 
it as they like. The following quotations concerning conditions 
in Soviet Russia are significant: 

Expulsion from the Party is a much more serious penalty than it would 


be in a country where a man who had fallen out with his political organiza- 
tion could simply retire to private life. In Russia there is very little 
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“private life” to which a Soviet citizen could retire, because, whether he 
be factory director or engineer, skilled workman or clerk, scientist or 
professor, he is in the employ of the all-embracing state. Moreover, many 
of the higher executive and administrative posts may only, in practice, 
be occupied by Communists. Expulsion from the Party is, therefore, a 
severe blow to a man’s career, to his prospects of advancement in life.® 


The individual’s income now depends upon service to the state. To 
speak more realistically, if a person occupies an important enough posi- 
tion in the political or economic apparatus, his income depends upon his 
own estimate of the value of his services to the state. Otherwise it de- 
pends upon his superior official’s judgment of his value to the state. In 
the making of such decisions it is inevitable that service to the state comes 
to be, in some degree at least, service to the particular kind of state which 
the superior official favors. At the worst, service to the state actually 
means servility to the superior official.? 

Leon Trotsky, one of the originators of just such a system, 
although undoubtedly biased as a result of his exile, remains, 
nevertheless, an expert on bolshevism. In describing the fate 
of any attempt to an opposition, he states: “In a country, 
where the sole employer is the state, this means death by slow 
starvation. The old principle: who does not work shall not 
eat, has been replaced with a new one: who does not obey shall 
not eat.’’*° 

In every society there are conflicting interests and opinions, 
the clash of which can be dealt with in different ways. The 
method of democracy is discussion and compromise. Despotism 
forces the people to obey the command of the ruling group. 
There are also instances in which neither democratic nor au- 
thoritarian methods work, and as a result of open fighting so- 
ciety dissolves. The thesis of this present article is that demo- 
cratic methods are not possible in a socialist society. We shall 
now see why. 

8 W. H. Chamberlin, Russia’s Iron Age (Boston, 1934), p. 31. 

9 Calvin B. Hoover, Dictators and Democracies (New York, 1937), p. 76. 

1° The Revolution Betrayed (New York, 1937), p. 283. As to further reports see, 


among others, W. H. Chamberlin, Soviet Russia (Boston, 1931), p. 423, and Max East- 
man, ‘‘Russia and the Socialist Ideal,” Har per’s Magazine, March, 1938. 
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Democracy has worked and can work only where change in the 
government, although important, does not touch the daily life 
of every citizen, and where there is a large realm of individual 
thinking, acting, earning, and spending which is apart from 
governmental interference and independent of elections. 

Democracy has worked best where all important political 
parties held a common attitude toward fundamental problems, 
recognized the constitution, and stood for the right of the indi- 
vidual to live his own life and pursue his own happiness in so 
far as he does not interfere with the same right of his fellow- 
citizens. In the United States the opinions which the two great 
politica! parties held in common have always been more im- 
portant than the opinions which divided them, though in every 
day’s politics the former are naturally not mentioned, while em- 
phasis is put on the latter. The same can be said of the Tories 
and Whigs, the present Conservatives and Liberals of England. 
But even the British Labour party is not revolutionary minded. 
But in countries where the various political parties have a 
totally different outlook, particularly where they boast of a 
Weltanschauung, as was the case in Germany and Russia, the 
majority-minority system is difficult, if not impossible, to make 
workable. Where the several political parties are close to one 
another, they discuss and decide foreign policy, education, 
churches, taxes, subsidies and tariffs, etc., but they refrain from 
wholesale confiscation of property and from regimentation of 
thought. It is a game of win and lose, which interests, thrills, 
and pleases a great part of the population immensely, yet not 
strongly enough to stimulate all to take advantage of their 
right to vote. Very few people in the United States, England, 
Switzerland, etc., when philosophizing or looking back over 
their lives, feel that government as such, with its elections and 
policies, is associated with any deep experiences or certain 
changes in their ways of living. In particular the economic side 
of the people’s lives—earning, spending, saving—is determined 
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by the mechanism of the market and not by arbitrary price- 
fixing and governmental decrees. 

All this is quite different in a socialist society, where the 
everyday existence of the people is regulated by the govern- 
ment. Life depends on one’s superiors, and were there to be 
democratic votes and elections the outcome would determine 
the fate of the superiors. The vote determines the individual’s 
type of life, specifying among other things his employment, the 
education of his children, the kind, quantity, and quality of 
commodities he can purchase, and who shall make the laws, 
have the power to arraign him before a court, and give him 
sentence. It is a much more radical change than accomplished 
by handing out a few desirable jobs to a few picked people (the 
spoil’s system); a very substantial part of everyone’s whole life 
is determined by electing or rejecting a certain group of people. 

Let us now investigate the attitude of the average person 
toward other people who have better positions and more influ- 
ence and have managed to get more out of their lives than 
he has. 

In every society where there are no stabilized and recognized 
classes or castes, where every man believes himself to be funda- 
mentally equal to others, entitled to the same esteem as any 
other human being, and where general conditions are not static 
as they used to be in the East, but dynamic and progressive, 
every single person ordinarily compares his good or bad for- 
tune with that of others. Many people are unhappy or feel 
that they have not had a proper chance. Were they Hindus, 
they would trust that their next life will look brighter; were 
they good Christians, as men ordinarily were during the Middle 
Ages, they would be convinced that their lot was exactly what 
they deserved and in addition they would believe in God as the 
highest judge who would take care of them after their death. 
But man in modern times has, generally speaking, lost his re- 
ligious faith. He revolts against his fate, and in his attempt to 
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rationalize he is inclined to blame others. It is by no means 
self-evident that he fails to find the reasons for his failure, at 
least partly, in nature, for the daily struggle of every man and 
of ever so many co-operating groups of men against nature in 
order to secure food, air, clothing, warmth, etc., is infinitely 
more important than the struggle of men against one another 
and could achieve even greater results if only there was more 
mutual aid. But it is a fact that men almost instinctively ask: 
Whom must I blame; Who is my enemy? Therefore all success- 
ful revolutionary parties assert that there are somewhere “‘ex- 
ploiters” who get all the good things which rightly should be- 
long to others. In their eyes exploiters are the nobility, the 
clergy, the bourgeoisie, the Jews, the bankers, or other nations, 
particularly those owning colonies. One thing they are certain 
of, namely, that other human beings are the cause of man’s 
misfortunes. Life would be almost unbearable for many people 
if they did not have this method of escape. As Friedrich 
Nietzsche and Max Scheler have rightly pointed out, resentment 
is a tremendous force in social life. Those who have had hard 
luck may piously believe in the innate superiority of those who 
have been more fortunate; but, where this is not the attitude, 
they will be filled with resentment. 

Resentment is not ordinarily directed against those who may 
deserve it but against those who are in a weaker position and 
cannot help but react directly to the resentment. As J. S. 
Mill stated in a different connection, “The food of feeling is 
action.” In a totalitarian state resentment is ordinarily tre- 
mendously strong in the beginning of the regime; but, when 
the people start to think that nothing can be done anyhow, 
it dies down. In Germany, after the defeat of 1918, it was 
directed not, as one would expect, primarily against the vic- 
torious allied and associated powers but against the German 
democrats and socialists. Resentment against people to whom 
something can be done has not only more far-reaching conse- 
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quences than similar feeling which cannot lead to any action 
but is positively stronger. 

It is safe to assume that, where a class of superiors has a 
strong power and directs the lives of all the people, and at the 
same time there is the possibility of their removal from power, 
almost everyone will blame this class for everything he lacks 
and resents. 

Such are the circumstances under which elections will take 
place in a society at the same time socialist and democratic. 
The political parties will represent purely economic interests, 
and every voter will know exactly what he wants to get or keep; 
he has probably thought it over every day and night. The 
political parties will probably stand for quite small groups and 
districts and aim at certain jobs. The candidates will have to 
give very concrete promises, and the officials who have held 
power will be eager to bribe their electors beforehand. 

In such an ever recurring struggle between “have’s” and 
“have-not’s,” where the well-being of the whole population is 
at stake, the defeated minority will almost certainly not comply 
voluntarily with the will of the majority. Men discuss, ac- 
quiesce, and renounce violence only so long as their whole ex- 
istence is not at stake. In a socialist society political parties 
cannot possibly have the fundamentals in common; what keeps 
men apart is more important than their common interests. 
History shows that democracy, like the gold standard, works 
only under exceptionally favorable conditions, which occur 
rarely. It has been seldom possible to restrict the spoils at 
stake for any length of time. The outcome has frequently been 
similar to that of Rome at the time when the Gracchi appeared 
on the scene. “The fight for political power had been carried 
on with the moderation which is so honorable a quality of party 
contests in England. But the struggle for the objects of ma- 
terial existence grew to be as ferocious as civil controversies in 
France.” 
™ Lord Acton, The History of Freedom (London, 1907), p. 14. 
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A socialistic government can no more be appointed and con- 
trolled by democratic methods than an army can be run by a 
system wherein the soldiers appoint their officers. This method 
has often been tried in times of revolutions, but has never 
worked successfully. The reason for its unworkableness is the 
same one that thwarts democratic socialism: if people who have 
the right over the life and death of others are to be nominated 
by the people themselves, personal interests will prevail and 
competence will count for nothing. 


IV 

If we are satisfied that there can be no socialism without 
dictatorship, may we then assert that the reverse also holds 
true and that every dictatorship must end in socialism? 

This seems to be the case when we look at those two con- 
temporary totalitarian states, Italy and Germany, which boast 
of antibolshevism but at the same time are undermining the 
principles of private property and free competition. The simi- 
larity between socialistic economics and the economic systems 
built up under “‘fascism”’ is well known. Nevertheless, no gen- 
eralization based on the experiments of these two countries 
should be made. 

There were no democratic governments in Europe in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The feudal system was 
dissolving. The absolutistic monarchs and ruling aristocracies 
were gradually making possible the growth of “bourgeois capi- 
talism”; they were sympathetic to the change, but felt alto- 
gether alien to socialist ideas. After the Napoleonic wars, ab- 
solutistically ruled Prussia led in free trade policy; in France 
laissez faire was developed first by the Bourbons and later by 
Napoleon III, whose government was absolutistic. Imperial 
Russia, Latin America, Poland, and Turkey have been con- 
spicuous for the absence of democratic institutions but have 
displayed no tendency to socialize the means of production. 
And what might be considered even more significant, Ital- 
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ian fascism itself in its beginnings showed a strong leaning 
toward noninterference into economics. “‘When Fascism came 
to power its conception of the relation between politics or gov- 
ernment and economics was in line with the most orthodox 
liberalism.””* 

Yet there is a good deal of truth in the assumption that 
fascism, which claims to be not purely a rule by force but a 
“system” founded on a particular social philosophy, is com- 
pelled to limit increasingly the rights of private property and 
competition. 

The fascistic and national socialistic dictators need spectacu- 
lar successes. In their foreign policies this means that they 
must be imperialistic. They invest enormous sums in arma- 
ments and possibly in wars. At home dictators spend for sub- 
sidies of every kind and trust that the groups who receive them 
will be thankful, whereas those from whom higher taxes are 
levied or who can earn less will fail to notice the connection 
between their want and the policies of the government. A new 
town like Littoria in Italy seems an impressive achievement, 
even though the investment may be economically absurd. No- 
body has ever contended, on the other hand, that new settle- 
ments of the kind that are springing up in the United States, 
or the growth of cities through new constructions are accom- 
plishments of the democratic system. By seeking glory where 
they have destroyed liberty and by giving presents where they 
have failed to bring about general prosperity, the dictatorships 
spend more money than they get through taxes, the natural 
consequence of which would be a strong and continuing depre- 
ciation of the national currencies. But, if this came about, the 
people would sense that things were not going well and a hoard- 
ing of goods, flight of capital, etc., would result. In order to 
avoid this, currency regulations are introduced by the govern- 
ment, which is an attempt to keep the knowledge of inflation 
from the masses. Only a small percentage of the people who 
"2 Max Ascoli and Arthur Feiler, Fascism for Whom? (New York, 1938), pp. 85 and 86. 
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wish to exchange their own money for foreign currency are 
allowed to do so. The rising public expenditure coupled with a 
currency which is stabilized only for sham and in reality is 
blocked make prices higher. Foreign trade falls off; the price 
of foreign and domestic commodities, wages, dividends, and 
the rate of interest in turn are dictated by the government. 
This produces a slack in business whereupon new subsidies 
are given, further regulations introduced, etc., until the whole 
system bears a stronger resemblance to fully developed socialism 
than to liberal economics. 

There is another factor which is responsible for this trend 
that facism takes. Fascism pretends to solve the social ques- 
tion in its own way, rejecting Adam Smith and Karl Marx 
with the same uncompromising attitude. But between laissez 
faire, on one side, and socialism, on the other, there is only so- 
called “interventionism,” the system of preserving private 
property in principle but regulating more or less intensively 
the use to which it is put. Whether this system takes the name 
of mercantilism, guild-state, organic economics, fascist eco- 
nomics, or New Deal makes no fundamental difference. A basic 
motive of dictators in government regulation is to keep the 
people aware of the activity of the government. With repeated 
intervention of government in business, one regulation leads 
to another. 

We may conclude, therefore, that, although all dictatorships 
do not lean toward socialism, the “‘popular’” modern dictator- 
ships, boasting a Weltanschauung, exhibit socialistic tendencies. 

Vv 

In no country at the present time is absolute noninterference 
in economics the policy of the government. The democracies 
like United States, England, and France have turned their 
backs on the teachings of Smith, Ricardo, and Mill and are 
regulating economic life to a far greater degree than was the 
case eighty years ago, although not nearly to the extent of 
dictatorial Italy and Germany. 
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The remaining problem for consideration is whether or not 
economic interventionism, pushed beyond a certain point, will 
disrupt democracy and destroy political tolerance as in the case 
of socialism. 

The apparent answer is in the negative. The entire Western 
world, while in favor of some kind of economic planning and 
regulation, believes as strongly as ever in liberty and free 
thought, and many prominent authorities are even convinced 
that this particular kind of economic policy is necessary if man- 
kind is to escape tyranny. 

If there is any connection between the decay of laissez faire 
capitalism and intellectual liberty, the only factor to be taken 
into consideration is economic regulations, which, when in- 
creased and strengthened, would lead to the decline of democ- 
racy. That economic regulations result in a decline of democ- 
racy has been asserted. Different arguments are used; one by 
fascists, another by their opponents; both agree that there is a 
connection between the vanishing of laissez faire and the de- 
cay of intellectual tolerance, and both believe that this evolu- 
tion was bound to come. 

The fascists (in the widest sense of this term) believe their 
economic system the only workable one for the present techni- 
calage. They assert that their system produces harmony among 
the various classes of society, gives justice to all, and secures 
maximum production. 

This assertion is certainly unfounded, as exemplified by the 
opinions of all economists outside of Germany and Italy, which 
state that the economic policy of these two countries is entirely 
inefficient and anything but original. 

Another, anti-fascist, school of thought, worthy of attention, 
denies that there is any merit in fascist economics but believes 
in the inevitable destruction of liberty as a result of government 
interference in economics. They base their conclusions on the 
following data. 

1. The consequence of all tariffs, subsidies, regulation of 
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prices and wages, interference with the money mechanism, and 
migrations leaves society not wealthier but poorer. This point 
is widely conceded, but interventionists assert that, while so- 
ciety as a whole may lose, the poorer classes are the winners, at 
least relatively, because the difference between the larger and 
the smaller incomes decreases and therefore there is more jus- 
tice. We cannot discuss the point here, but along with the ma- 
jority of economists we may take for granted the fact that inter- 
ventionism curtails production. Where there are fewer goods, 
more people go hungry. The masses may continue to blame the 
economic system for their poverty and ask for more regulations. 
This would be a step toward socialism, and in the meantime the 
economic demands of the several groups would lead to a stronger 
clash than ever before. 

2. The more the governments undertake, the higher the taxes. 
High taxation has conditioned the temper of the masses pre- 
ceding almost every revolution." 

3. When political parties are formed according to economic 
interest, democracy ceases to function and a substantial part of 
the population, particularly of the middle class, cry out for a 
“leader”; if a man with the qualifications is on the scene, he 
steps in. 

There is quite a bit of literature which credits the success 
of fascism to the panic of the middle class, which feared some 
kind of “‘bolshevism.”’ But this is only partly true and greatly 
exaggerated. Mussolini had only a very small minority of the 
people behind him when he managed to seize power, and Hitler 
had no majority either. That both could attain supreme power 
must, therefore, be accounted for by reasons which are only 
partly connected with the number of their followers. They 
were supported only in part by members of specific economic 
groups. Their following was to a large extent an age group, 
namely, the young people. There was only a very vague con- 
ception of what it would actually mean to be ruled by a 
13 Crane Brinton, The Anatomy of Revolution (New York, 1938), pp. 40 and 41. 
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“leader”; and the program, at least of Italian fascism, although 
it later became noninterventionistic, for some length of time 
was almost socialistic as long as Mussolini, before his march on 
Rome, appealed for followers in competition with other parties. 

Economic conditions similar to those which prevailed in Italy 
in 1922 and in Germany in 1933 have not led to similar results 
elsewhere. Fascism is certainly not unavoidable. Nevertheless, 
one fact remains true: intellectual interventionism, better ex- 
pressed as political intolerance, has a stronger relationship to 
economic interventionism than to economic laissez faire. The 
importance of this point cannot be overemphasized. 

To return to fully developed socialism, this system may be 
desirable if it can be proved that more wealth and economic 
justice are provided than by our present and past institutions. 
If such should prove to be the case, it might be worth while 
to sacrifice liberty in order to obtain more material goods and 
perhaps more happiness. This is a matter for decision. But 
you cannot have your cake and eat it, too. Unhappily, the 
optimism of those people who believe that the good things of 
life may be enjoyed at the same time has no foundation in fact. 


CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 











DUALISMS AND SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


LAURENCE SEARS 


T HAS become a truism that, as Santayana says, America 
is a young country with an old mentality. Within the sys- 
tem of our social habits and attitudes are strains and 

stresses bred of the conflict between inherited ideals and con- 
temporary practices. We are today in all literalness living in the 
twelfth and eighteenth centuries as well as in the twentieth, and 
it is in this attempt to reconcile conflicting claims that much of 
our difficulty lies. It does not take much thought to see that 
there is likely to be a wide divergence between the philosophy 
of the medieval period, when men lived in villages or manors 
and had as their primary aim the salvation of their souls, and 
the philosophy of those living in great cities in the midst of an 
industrial civilization whose major ambition is success in this 
life. Many of our present ills cannot be solved until we have 
faced these anachronisms and formulated a philosophy not in 
agreement with present practice but at least with an awareness 
of what it is. Is there, in other words, any possible relationship 
between our economic world and our philosophical presupposi- 
tions, or, to be more specific, what is the significance for the con- 
temporary debacle of capitalism of the traditional dualisms be- 
tween man and God, between man and his world, and between 
man and man? 

For any genuine understanding of the medieval scene one 
turns first to the Augustinian dichotomy between the civitas 
terrena and the civitas dei, with man at once a citizen of both 
realms. Each world had its own valid existence, its own moral- 
ity, its own obligations. To be sure, the primary significance of 
the kingdom of this world lay in its subordination to the unseen 
world, but the fact was recognized that man was an inhabitant 
of this realm. It was not easy to reconcile the conflicting loyal- 
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ties that arose from this dual relationship, and much of scholas- 
tic casuistry was centered around this problem. The whole issue 
as to which was supreme, church or state, which became so 
crucial was born of this conflict. 

The chief assumption with which we are concerned was that 
there was an impassable gulf (except by divine miracle) between 
man and god and between man and his world. The inevitable 
result was to make responsibility not a function of one’s social 
and physical environment, not something to be achieved 
through educational training and physical manipulation, but 
an original possession which man had in the city of earth by 
virtue of his citizenship in the city of God. 

The medieval interpretation of the significance of the individ- 
ual, the definition of the term “‘individualism,”’ is an illustration 
of this gulf and of the source of man’s worth. His uniqueness 
had its source in a cosmic reference; and, if this supernatural 
basis were lost, man could have no value, and life no meaning. 
It was not strange that there was a conflict with the rising hu- 
manism—a conflict well exemplified in the medieval humanist 
Petrarch. For the medievalist man was a worm, but a worm 
around whom the very heavens circled; the very act of sending 
him to hell was proof that he was worth God’s notice. But for 
the humanist, though man was as a god on earth, he was quite 
literally a god for whom the universe, to speak reverently, 
would not even give a damn. In the twelfth century man’s re- 
sponsibility and man’s uniqueness both bore witness to the ex- 
istence of a city not made with hands, of a land that was very 
far off. 

The full implications of these assumptions were not seen for 
centuries, but it is only by keeping our eye upon them that we 
can understand the movements which have resulted both in our 
capitalist culture and in its breakdown. 

To turn, however, to the medieval economic scene, it is worth 
pointing out that the church did not by any means simply sur- 
render the world to the devil. In fact, this was the strange para- 
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dox, that the church then had far more interest in the way men 
made their living than it has ever had since. 

The economic ideal of the twelfth century was a functional 
one; that is, it envisaged a society where each man should play a 
part essential for the welfare of all. It took as its analogy the 
human body: there had to be feet as well as hands, ears as well 
as eyes, and it was futile to say that any part was unessential. 
Health could come only when each accepted his task. I am not 
implying that this ideal was always lived up to, for we have 
abundant evidence to the contrary. But it was the goal, and to 
a surprising extent it was reached. 

The deepest assumption was that society was not simply an 
economic machine but that it was a spiritual body whose chief 
business was to aid in the soul’s salvation. Hence there was no 
inclination to allow an unsupervised economic morality. Men 
did recognize in human nature acquisitive instincts, but they 
would no more have built a society upon them than upon an un- 
restrained sexualism. 

One further point needs to be made. This economic system, 
which seems to us so impossibly utopian, was minute in dimen- 
sions, and the economic relations were largely personal. It was 
because of this that it was infinitely easier to uphold the func- 
tional ideal. 

Whence the shift from the twelfth to the eighteenth century, 
from this functional ideal to laissez faire, from a time when 
selfishness was a sin to a day when men praised a God who had 
“bade self love and social be the same”? The main steps are 
easy to follow. With a greater political security, men’s horizon 
expanded, the feudal ties were loosened, and the towns began 
to grow. Trading was not limited as it had been but took in 
ever larger and larger areas; monetary systems developed, and 
there was a beginning of international finance. Into this ex- 
panding world came science, not at once to be a handmaid of 
industry, but changing men’s viewpoint as the heavens with- 
drew and the earth no longer was the center of a cozy universe. 
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These economic and industrial facts were the framework in 
which men’s creeds were formulated. It is not contended that 
men consciously changed their minds and that then mercantil- 
ism arrived. We sometimes speak as though Puritanism as a 
philosophy was explicitly formulated and, presto, capitalism 
was the result. The story is otherwise — of a rising middle class 
desiring a religion and a philosophy which would give them 
added confidence both in the justice of their acts and in the 
beneficent acquiescence of the universe. Such a philosophy did 
not spring full formed from the brows of this rising group. It 
was a strange compound of ancient assumptions with, at first, 
but slightly different emphasis. But, as it grew, the gap became 
as wide as east and west. 

It is necessary to make this point explicit. Not the Lutherans, 
nor the Calvinists, nor the Puritans dreamed that they were, 
in any important sense, relaxing the medieval economic dis- 
ciplines. In fact, their intention was just the opposite. Yet, 
slowly and irresistibly social forces were at work which found 
these creeds admirable garments with which to clothe their 
naked aims. Our task is to see what these creeds were and why 
they did lend themselves to ever more brutal economic prac- 
tices. 

Luther in large degree was attempting to move back into an 
apostolic Christianity. He himself had little comprehension of 
the forces which were at work in the world—the very forces 
which were enabling him to win his battle with Rome. Em- 
phatically, he was no libertarian; his was no plea for treating 
economic and social questions as spiritually irrelevant. Rather 
his attack was upon laxity both in church and in state. 

His all-dominating conviction was that salvation comes not 
by any good works but is solely the gift of God, operating 
through an inner sanctity. He broke, at first completely, with 
the medieval conception of the church as the ark of salvation, a 
faith which had given some social significance to salvation. No 
longer did any human institution mediate between God and 
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man. Man’s search for his maker was, indeed, a flight of the 
alone to the alone. 

It is the implications of this view which are of interest for our 
purpose. In the first place, it is apparent that the connection 
between the worlds of spirit and of flesh is even more tenuous 
than it had been for Augustine. Formerly the city of earth did 
take significance from its relation to a higher realm. That gap 
is widened, and, as a result, man is even less a part of his world. 
Secular interests had lost their spiritual meaning. And, in the 
second place, there was a divorce of character from the external 
world. It was not formed in interplay with a physical and social 
world; it could not be modified by any shifting of that environ- 
ment. How character was formed or reformed remained an im- 
penetrable mystery. 

Although Luther’s own economic conservatism was so abys- 
mal that he could urge and welcome the bloody slaughter of the 
peasants in their struggle for justice, yet his faith played its part 
in leading to the new industrialism. It obviously freed the eco- 
nomic world to move ahead unhampered by any spiritual sig- 
nificance or restraint. Man’s salvation in no wise depended on 
his being his brother’s keeper. There was not the eighteenth- 
century worship of the acquisitive instinct which was to make it 
by that time the avenue to whatever salvation society might 
find, but at least it was no barrier to the life of the spirit. 

But it was Luther’s dualism, more vast than any Dante or 
Aquinas ever dreamed of, that was to be more potent for pos- 
terity than any particular social attitude. Professor Tawney is 
explicit at this point: 

The logic of Luther’s religious premises .... riveted on the social 
thought of Protestantism a dualism which, as its implications were de- 
veloped, emptied religion of its social content, and society of its soul. 
Between light and darkness a great gulf was fixed..... If he [man| 
despairs of attaining the austere heights where alone true faith is found, 
no human institution can avail to help him.! 

*R.H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1926), p. 101. 
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Here is a situation where human ideals can give no guidance and 
human wisdom is of no avail; character has become even more 
of a mystery, and guidance an impossibility. The world, eco- 
nomic or otherwise, might not be turned over to the devil, but 
at least there was little of the divine within it. 

In contrast with Luther, Calvin was aware that the economic 
world had moved since the twelfth century, and he modified his 
social ethics accordingly. Whereas Lutheranism had been con- 
servative, quietistic, supporting the political lords of its day, 
Calvinism was radical, active, bringing with it a new political 
organization—theocracy. Because Calvin did accept the main 
tenets of his economic age, it was he who supplied the creed for 
following generations. 

With his usual felicity of phrase, Santayana has characterized 
Calvinism as the “‘expression of the agonized conscience.” And 
he adds: ‘‘Calvinism, essentially, asserts three things: That 
sin exists, that sin is punished, and that it is beautiful that 
sin should exist to be punished.”’ That seems to me a true, 
though perhaps partial, description. Certainly, Calvinism was 
dominated by the concept of sin, and only the fact that we have 
been bred in a religious atmosphere which takes this concept for 
granted blinds us to the tremendous underlying assumptions. 

Theoretically, Calvinism should not have had any personal 
blame for one who had not been ‘elected.’ Man’s actions as 
well as his fate had been predetermined by God. The earlier 
Calvinists seized the nettle boldly and asserted a complete in- 
difference to whether or not God was just in doing so, but their 
descendants have been more reluctant to emphasize God’s pow- 
er at the expense of his charity. Both, however, were in agree- 
ment that it was the fate of the majority to be sent to hell. 

But whatever the cause, or the logical justification for a belief 
in sin, it was a part of the system, and around it a structure was 
built which has survived well-nigh intact, although physical 
and social sciences have in part at least dissolved the agonized 
conscience. For there was a structure raised to save man from 
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his fate, and it was this form of deliverance with which we are 
primarily concerned. It was a salvation every bit as individual- 
istic as Luther’s, but its concern was less with the means than 
with the evidence of redemption. It is the gift of God and in no 
wise the work of man, but—and here is the great difference from 
Luther—although good works do not bring salvation, they are 
the evidence that the individual has been “called” to salvation. 

Here was a kind of bridge between the world of spirit and the 
world of commerce. The virtues of thrift, industry, and ag- 
gressiveness were the indication that some had been called of 
God, and, whether or not a man did actually belong to the com- 
pany of the saints, it was natural that he should want to give 
such an impression. Here is an impressive shift. In essence it 
would seem that industry and business are to be sanctified to the 
glory of God. Commerce becomes not only a serious pursuit but 
a kind of spiritual vocation. 

No one can question the impact of such a faith upon the eco- 
nomic world. It released men’s energies; it not only made trade 
holy and commercial motives sacred but it made success in 
business a mark of salvation. It gave the rising middle class a 
cosmic sanction for their economic ambitions. Yet it should be 
made clear that, if laissez faire came ultimately from this creed, 
it was by a circuitous route. There was certainly no intention 
on the part of Calvin to relax any discipline or to remove the 
world of business from the keen scrutiny of the church and its 
ministers. The theocracy of Geneva was the insistence that 
there is no realm of life exempt from the control of the divinely 
appointed rulers. 

Here again it is less with the obvious statements than with 
the basic premises that we are concerned. At first blush it 
would look as though Calvin had merged the two cities of God 
and of the world, but a more careful scrutiny raises the question 
as to whether there was any great shift. Consider the two issues 
previously mentioned—the source of social standards and the 
origin of character and responsibility. 
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No less than in medieval times were standards for Calvin the 
products of revelation, and hence it was just as impossible to 
find a basis for criticism. It would never have occurred to Cal- 
vin that his theocratic ideal might be wrong. It was the voice of 
God, and he would have been at an utter loss to know by what 
norm it could have been tested. It was not strange that with 
such a start the eighteenth century should have felt that its 
natural laws (the counterpart for the Age of Reason of the voice 
of God) were not subject to examination. They were only the 
logical outworking of the revelations of the Calvinists. To be 
sure, the content was somewhat different, for Calvin would 
hardly have held that God’s chief interest in his universe was 
the maintenance of the rights of private property. But both 
ideals were alike in that they had not arisen in experience and 
could not be tested in it. 

The heart of the Calvinist’s creed was his insistence on per- 
sonal responsibility. But it was a responsibility to God, not to 
man, and it was in no sense a function of man’s interplay with his 
physical and social environment. Because his wasa responsibility 
derived from God, and answerable to him, he was in no way in- 
debted to the world which had produced him; he had no natural 
piety toward the physical sources of his being. Even more im- 
portant, he owed nothing to the past or present struggles of 
his fellow-men, and, presumably, nothing which he did would 
alter the situation for those who were to come after him. There 
was no way of developing responsibility or character when it was 
absent; such a situation was simply evidence that the man in 
question had not been called. Damnation, not redirection, was 
the inevitable corollary. 

As we look back from our vantage point to evaluate the re- 
sults of Calvinism, it is apparent that, in spite of its intention to 
bring the world of business under the aegis of the world of spirit, 
what actually happened was that it encouraged the economic 
development without providing for adequate, empirical evalua- 
tion of its ends, and it in no effective way provided for the de- 
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velopment of socially acceptable habits. The medieval dualism 
had been given a new garb, but the old problems remained. 

It is not difficult to see how such a dualism would work to the 
advantage of a class fighting to come into power and impatient 
of the restraints that had hedged it about. The theocracy 
would inevitably be forgotten; the encouragement to succeed 
would be remembered. But the problems that remained are pre- 
cisely those that still are plaguing us—a lack of emphasis upon 
critical evaluation of our ends and an inability to find tech- 
niques for developing character which would be capable of 
wisely directing and controlling our economic machine. 

When we turn to Puritanism, we find that it is Calvinism 
writ large; Calvinism with both its strength and weakness. 
Stripped of its irrelevancies we can see that the Puritan revolu- 
tion was a rebellion of the middle class and that its significant 
contributions were capitalism and democracy. It is probably 
not too much to say that the Puritan revolution was the turn- 
ing-point for English, and consequently for American, civiliza- 
tion. It was the true reformation for the English-speaking 
worlds. 

The Puritan exemplified the same curious paradox as the Cal- 
vinist. He, too, labored in a vineyard that he despised. He, 
too, preached a gospel of labor. As Bunyan expressed it: “The 
way to the Celestial City lies just through this town, where this 
lusty fair is kept; and he that will go to the City, and yet not go 
through this town, must needs go out of the world.””? This is no 
ascetic call to monasticism. 

Perhaps this paradox may account for some of the contradic- 
tions in Puritanism. For it was conservative and radical; it was 
individualistic and it was collectivistic; it condemned the world 
and commanded men to labor unceasingly in it. Both strains 
must be remembered if for no other reason than to illuminate 
the conflict that ultimately arose between them. For the time 


2 John Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress (““Everyman’s Library” [London: J. M. Dent & 
Sons, Ltd., 1937]), p. 105. 
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was not far distant when the encouragement to economic strug- 
gle remained, but the discipline relaxed; and, when that day 
came, the kingdoms of this world were well established. 

This is not to say that capitalism and Puritanism are synony- 
mous. The profit motive antedates Calvin by many centuries, 
and competition was not unknown in distant times. It is to say, 
however, that Puritanism was a fertile soil for the growth of 
such an economic institution, for it gave men a sense of divine 
mission as they ranged the seas or built their factories. 

Richard Baxter, the outstanding Puritan theologian, reflects 
in his Christian Directory the ambivalent tendencies in Puri- 
tanism. On the one hand, he makes it quite clear that the “‘call”’ 
or “election” was to an eternal salvation. This was the only im- 
portant goal of life, and hence the things of this world were 
without significance except with reference to that destiny. On 
that basis his contempt for the world and its riches is under- 
standable. “‘God hath taught you by his providence to know, 
that you must either be happy in Heaven or no where.”’3 

Yet he by no means encourages men to withdraw from the 
world, and at times he seems to imply that this calling applies 
as much to this world as to another. It is perhaps logical to as- 
sume that God’s power applied to man’s existence on earth and 
that each one is cast by God for the particular role he plays. 
But it is not consistent for him to assume at the same time that 
the amount of wealth man has is due to his own self-achieved 
virtue. Speaking to the rich, he says: “God in giving them 
[riches] to you rather than to others, doth signifie.... that 
they are fitter for you than for others.”4 Any such attitude 
could only be an encouragement to acquire more, a condemna- 
tion of those who had failed to do so, and the justification of a 
smug complacency on the part of those whose success testified 
at the same time to God’s favor and their astute righteousness. 


3 Jeanette Tawney, Chapters from Richard Baxter’s Christian Directory (London: 
G. B. Bell & Sons, Ltd.). 


4 Tbid., p. 41. 
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A series of paradoxes resulted. There was an individual 
search for eternal salvation joined with the encouragement to 
labor in this world. Men were called to a future salvation, yet 
success or failure here was evidence not only of the calling or its 
lack but also of personal rectitude or sin. Riches were to be 
feared, yet they really were the clearest mark of God’s favor and 
man’s holiness. 

The ultimate reason that Puritanism bequeathed us a heri- 
tage containing evil as well as good lay in the fact that it was a 
philosophy which made for little social solidarity while encour- 
aging unlimited individual enterprise. The results of this atti- 
tude have been so well expressed by Tawney that I quote him 
again. 

A spiritual aristocrat, who sacrificed fraternity to liberty, he drew 
from his idealization of personal responsibility a theory of individual 
rights, which, secularized and generalized, was to be among the most 
potent explosives that the world has known..... Convinced that char- 
acter is all and circumstance nothing, he sees in the poverty of those who 
fall by the way, not a misfortune to be pitied and relieved, but a moral 
failing to be condemned and in riches, not an object of suspicion .... 
but the blessing which rewards the triumph of energy and will.s 


The above passage describes the results of the Puritan faith, 
but it may be well to make somewhat more explicit the steps of 
this descent. Much stress was laid earlier in this paper on the 
mysterious origin of responsibility when man is not a genuine 
part of his physiosocial world. The Puritan, too, could only ac- 
count for it on the basis that God quite arbitrarily “calls’’ some 
fortunate individuals. 

Out of this atomistic view of salvation grew a doctrine of 
equally individual, personal rights. God had created immutable 
rights as surely as immortal souls. What those rights were 
varied with the century—at times it was the right to speak as 
God commanded and at times it was the right to protect at all 
costs the property which the devil had acquired. But it was 
5 Op. cit., p. 230. 
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with this flaming faith in personal rights that the anointed of 
the Lord went forth to battle, and it was, perhaps, but a divine 
accident that in that conflict those who were on the Lord’s side 
finally conquered the last vestiges of feudalism and entrenched 
themselves in those lands which flowed with milk and money. 
There has never been a more powerful explosive than this doc- 
trine of personal rights, though the full force of it was not to be 
seen until the writing of a declaration of independence and the 
fall of a Bastille. If those personal rights had been interpreted 
so that all men might have shared in the common benefits, his- 
tory would have recorded a different story; but inevitably per- 
sonal rights became merged in property rights, and the injus- 
tices of modern industrialism were to go unchallenged by the 
mass of those who had come to power. 

Furthermore, since the fortunate man owed nothing to cir- 
cumstances, that is, to the struggles of past generations as well 
as living, it was but natural that he should be contemptuous of 
all others, whatever their situation, who had not made an equal 
success. It is not always clear that salvation which is not the 
product of social forces is likely to result in an overwhelming 
isolation. 

It is Bunyan who gives the classic picture of this lonely search. 
Though he is interested in the salvation of his wife and family, 
it is only after he has achieved his own. Until that was secure he 
fled from them with no thought save his own fate. Just as later 
the economic man was to face a hostile world alone, so the Puri- 
tan, isolated from his fellows, stood before a harsh God to plead 
his cause. No one of that day could have understood the com- 
ment of a modern writer who declares that men cannot walk one 
by one into the Kingdom of Heaven. ‘How else could one go,” 
Pilgrim would have replied. 

Any such creed of personal responsibility which originates in 
a gift from the divine and is achieved through the efforts of soli- 
tary individuals is not likely to encourage any exhaustive study 
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of the conditions under which we might build a society where 
all might be the elect of God. Nor could there be any basis 
whereby the growing glorification of wealth might be challenged. 
An uncritical acceptance of material standards was inevitable. 

Is there any question but that such a philosophy when en- 
forced by a growing science would lead directly to an unre- 
strained industrialism, where salvation, social and individual, 
would be equated with unlimited opportunities for the acquisi- 
tion of wealth; where the profit motive would be reverenced 
and competition identified with the will of God; and where the 
primary virtues would be thrift, ambition, and sobriety, and 
poverty the mark of failure if not of sin. 

Yet it needs to be recalled that this philosophy which was to 
lead to a civilization which had almost nothing in common with 
medievalism nonetheless had as its basic premise the Augustin- 
ian dichotomy between man and his world. 

This underlying resemblance emerges when we consider their 
respective attitudes toward those in distress. There is no surer 
test of any philosophy than to ask its attitude toward the un- 
fortunate, the pauper, the criminal. Are such people regarded 
merely as evidence of misfortune or even of sin, or are they the 
living indictments of a society which permits such misery and a 
challenge to its rebuilding? Why is it that society from ancient 
times to modern has, save in rare cases, refused to admit that it 
had any responsibility for poverty save charity or for crime save 
punishment? To be sure, the roots are to be found in part in 
human nature, but are they not also to be seen in a philosophy 
which cuts the cord between man and man and between man 
and his world? 

I am not denying that Puritanism has made great contribu- 
tions to our modern world any more than I would deny it of 
capitalism. The standard of living has been raised for all. We 
have no desire to turn the clock back seven centuries. Nor am | 
questioning the fact that Puritanism has brought a sturdiness 
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and self-reliance which has strengthened the modern temper. 
But has not the price that we have paid been unnecessarily 
high? 

The shift from the eighteenth century to the present is 
startling. No longer is there the medieval, functional ideal. 
Man is not a part of an organic whole; he is an individual strug- 
gling for personal profit. The state is not an organization for 
ministering to the spiritual as well as the physical well-being of 
its members; it is either the active participant in industrial 
duels or a policeman endeavoring vainly to force the contestants 
to respect the property rights of others. 

Man seems no longer a seeker after the Kingdom of Heaven, 
let alone his brother’s keeper. He is an economic animal who has 
substituted profit for function or service and who relies on com- 
petition to transform the kingdoms of this world into the king- 
doms of his Lord and Master. 

It is obvious that there are those aspects of human nature 
which made the shift to laissez faire easy. And yet, if we are not 
to consider man a purely instinctive creature without the ca- 
pacity reflectively to choose his ends, we must recognize that 
part of the tragedy lay in the premises which seriously handi- 
capped us to meet a growing science and a developing industry. 
Modern history could never have been the same had we pos- 
sessed a philosophy which insisted on an empirical testing of our 
values in terms of social welfare. Nor could it have been the 
same with a philosophy which made man an integral part of his 
world, thereby giving to character a social origin and a method 
for its achievement. 

There should always be a gap between the real and the ideal, 
but it must not be so wide that there cannot be an interplay. 
The modern task is to formulate a philosophy which will enable 
us adequately to evaluate our ideals and efficiently to attain 
them. The story of the last seven centuries seems to furnish 
adequate proof that it cannot be done with dualistic premises. 
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It can only be accomplished when the realms of body and of 
spirit, of facts and of dreams, are so placed in dynamic inter- 
relation that there will be less danger of the ideal being trans- 
lated to the unattainable except in another world, and of the 
real degenerating to the contemptible in this. 


OxnIo WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 

















DISCUSSION 


THE BEHAVIOR OF COMMUNISTS IN UNIONS 


GEORGE W. HARTMANN 


FAIR appraisal of the service or disservice that Stalinists—as 
representatives or sympathizers of the official, regular, or ‘‘or- 
thodox’’ Communist party are called among the cognoscenti to 

distinguish them from dissenting “‘sectarians” such as Trotskyites or 
Lovestoneites—render to the labor movement is both difficult to make 
and, once made, to publicize so that it is accepted by both laymen and 
experts. The enormous mass of printed material (to which Benjamin Stol- 
berg, Sidney Hook, Ferdinand Lundberg, Eugene Lyons, Lillian Symes, 
etc., have notably contributed) on this topic is exceeded only by the bitter 
and interminable oral controversies that grow out of it. Most educators 
and research workers have trouble appraising this issue because their per- 
sonal histories have not provided them with the concrete and direct ex- 
periences that make this a real and complex problem in human relations. 
Evidence from many quarters demonstrates that many unions, whether 
local or national bodies, are controlled in whole or in part through under- 
ground manipulation by a political faction. The Communist party, of 
which Earl Browder is the general secretary, is the group usually responsi- 
ble for these tactics. 

The reasons for this lie deep in the complicated history of the Russian 
Revolution with its conspiratorial bands of exiles, in the internal organiza- 
tion of the Communist party with a rigorous discipline that compels all 
members to follow the decisions of a caucus or a designated floor leader, 
and in the reluctance of actual Stalinists to acknowledge themselves as 
such before their fellow-unionists for fear of economic reprisals or because 
they recognize that their influence on specific policies would be weaker if 
non-Communists or anti-Communists suspected that their concern was 
based on strictly partisan considerations. For Communists—as for many 
others—loyalty to the union is secondary to loyalty to the party, as the 
latter appears to offer a more comprehensive Weltenschauung. This party 
is exceptionally severe in its demands on the resources, energies, and 
consciences of its supporters; many former Communists who have broken 
with their earlier associates claim that the party subordinates all other 
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values to the quest for power over persons and that it is essentially an 
agency for promoting the foreign policy of the Soviet Union. When this 
changes, American Communists simultaneously change their slogans and 
practices to conform to this master-directive. 

The problems presented by the presence of true (as distinguished from 
alleged) Stalinists within unions are largely ethical ones. All major human 
and social decisions turn upon some system of values, and the more clearly 
structured the system held by the personality, the more obvious and 
explicit is this dependence. The frequent obscurantist use of the term 
“Communist” by unsympathetic reactionaries who believe (or wish others 
to believe) that everyone with a humanitarian impulse or progressive 
sentiment is one cannot be countenanced by any scholarly or just ob- 
server. Indeed, this technique has redounded to the advantage of real 
Communists who can masquerade as liberals because the latter have seen 
too many worthy enterprises illegitimately hurt by the random use of the 
label and are therefore overskeptical when honest radicals and informed 
“reformers” object to Stalinist agents or maneuvers. Communist morality 
knows nothing of respect for personality and seems to sanction the sys- 
tematic use of deception in terms of the principle, often associated with 
Machiavellian power politics or the practices known as jesuitical, that the 
end justifies the means—a principle of individual or group conduct which 
pacifists and, one may suppose, honest minds everywhere tend to repudi- 
ate. An intellectual rejection of this concept may be found in the inter- 
penetration of goal and procedure emphasized by the organismic theories 
of modern psychology. 

How to deal constructively with Communist union members is an 
unsolved difficulty for most labor leaders at present. The internal organi- 
zational struggles of the American Labor party in New York are a politi- 
cal projection of this situation. Those who are convinced that the Stalin- 
ists are committed to a “rule or ruin” policy within their associations and 
feel that every confessed or suspected member of this party should be 
excluded find it inexpedient to do so because of the danger that such 
exclusion will not stop there but will be extended to cover other minori- 
ties. They wish to defend the right of any person or group to advocate 
any policy, but they feel free to expose the ugly and inhumane responses 
of the Communists to their union brothers. During the 1920’s the Com- 
munists organized rival dual unions to the American Federation of Labor, 
but these were abandoned during the 1930’s in favor of the Trojan-horse 
tactics which have been extraordinarily successful (because of the difficul- 
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ty of combating them) in multiplying their direct influence within the 
labor movement. By posing as the militant advocates of democracy’ they 
often win the indulgence of those who abhor the protofascist and au- 
thoritarian practices of much of American industry at the same time that 
they defend a dictatorial regime that would kill or exile men like John 
Dewey, Norman Thomas, and Senator George W. Norris for their views 
alone. Such hypocrisy is sickening only to those who are acquainted with 
the facts concerning the absence of civil liberties within the Soviet Union 
and who bestow some esteem upon consistency in attitudes and acts.? 
This is not the place to offer a full interpretation of Communist be- 
havior—which rightly belongs in an extended treatise on political psy- 
chology—but it may not be amiss to suggest that much of the party’s grip 
on its adherents depends upon the needs of these personalities for a stable 
body of beliefs in an era when every traditional conviction is tumbling 
about our ears. Functionally, it is a dogmatic ‘Mother Church”’ that sat- 
isfies the longings of individuals for a cause. There are latent possibilities 
for high nobility in this situation, although much plainly depends upon 
the content of the creed and what it requires of its worshipers. On the 
whole, the intelligence and drive of Communists within labor unions ex- 
ceed that of their average fellows; the result is that they are dispropor- 
tionately well represented in the officer category—a result that is also 
fostered by well-developed cells, blocks or caucuses, and a training in 
parliamentary law and some elementary principles of social psychology— 
both areas in which the typical unionist is woefully deficient. Workers’ 
education has so far done little to correct this limitation. Some students 
of the problem hold that Stalinists are useful to these public organizations 
so long as they comprise no more than 2-5 per cent of the membership, but 
that as soon as their number exceeds this threshold value they behave like 


* The American Communist party was bitterly opposed to the Ludlow-—La Follette 
constitutional amendment providing for a popular referendum in case a foreign war is 
being considered by Congress. The desire to align the United States on the side of 
Russia in case of a world-war was apparently the principal reason for this curious 
unwillingness to extend public participation in critical national affairs. Stalinist opposi- 
tion to former President Martin of the United Auto Workers’ Union was in part based 
upon his emphatic support of this bill. 

? The Russian pavilion at the New York World’s Fair prominently displays the state- 
ment that the U.S.S.R. is a “‘socialist republic of workers and peasants.’’ To those who 
are really acquainted with the internal affairs of that nation, this deceptive, idealistic 
symbolism is reminiscent of Napoleon’s comment about the Holy Roman Empire— 
it is neither socialist nor a republic nor controlled by either the workers or the peasants. 
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a Tammany clique, seize control of the governing apparatus, and “mis- 
govern”’ in the interests of irrelevant or antagonistic purposes. 

Discriminations such as these may seem to be unduly refined, but a 
failure to respond to real distinctions can cause no end of havoc in group 
affairs.¢ This need to develop critical distinctions also appears in the 
much-abused field of ‘‘red-baiting,” particularly since the foregoing dis- 
cussion is likely to be construed as an instance in point. The term seems 
to have arisen in liberal circles during the immediate post-war years as an 
expression of their resentment at the unwarranted persecution of radicals 
by citizens or officials, particularly when this involved a callous disregard 
of elementary human decencies. It is also applied to the deliberately dis- 
honest efforts of conservative politicians to injure the effectiveness of dis- 
tinguished opponents by pinning an ugly and false label upon them. But 
in recent years a third and curious application of the phrase has been made 
by Stalinists who indignantly raise the cry of red-baiting whenever frank 
and accurate exposition of their aims and procedures is offered. In this 
case it serves as a protective device, since no liberals wish to be guilty of 
actual red-baiting, and the confusion and intentional distortion thus cre- 
ated limit the effectiveness of their criticism. It is important to note that 
the labels “‘red-baiter” or ‘“‘red-baiting’’ when used by Communists to 
brand their critics unfavorably are as much a case of “name-calling” 
designed to block analytical reflection as stating that the Child Labor 
Amendment is a Bolshevik proposal. All these terms are legitimate when 
applied in the proper context, and they must continue to be used; but 
their deliberately illicit employment is a barrier to both clear thinking and 
just treatment of persons. An awareness of these elusive psychological fac- 
tors will do much to clarify some of the points imperfectly or incompletely 
elaborated in this article. 


Mr. Browder’s answer to this analysis is reproduced here. On the ba- 
sis of the “thesis” and ‘‘antithesis’’ thus brought before him, the reader 
should create his own “‘synthesis.” 


3 The intraunion activities of other political partisans, whether majority or minority 
adherents, occasionally reveal tendencies akin to those practiced by members of the 
Communist party, but the pattern of their behavior is rarely as gross a denial of the 
principles of democratic persuasion as that of the Stalinists. 

4 If the Dies Committee assists the American public in making the necessary differ- 
entiations among the various radical groups it will have performed an educational serv- 
ice of commendable magnitude; if, on the other hand, it undiscriminatingly condemns 
them all as “‘un-American ’isms’’ it will retard popular enlightenment to an equal de- 
gree. Whether the committee has the research scholarship to do a competent job is 
doubtful. 
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DISCUSSION 


COMMUNIST PARTY OF U.S.A. 
NATIONAL OFFICE 


35 EAST 12TH ST. 
P.O. Box 87 Sta. D, NEw York City 
October 13, 1939 
Mr. George W. Hartmann 
Columbia University 
New York City 

DeaR Mr. HARTMANN: Thank you for permitting me to read the manuscript 
“A Note on Communists in Unions.” I am glad to submit the following com- 
ments. 

I am sorry that I must say that the whole paper seems to adopt uncritically 
the slanders and innuendoes directed against the Communist Party and its 
sympathisers without any reference whatever to verified facts. You say “‘evi- 
dence from many quarters demonstrates that many unions, whether local or 
national bodies, are controlled through underground manipulations by a politi- 
cal faction. The orthodox Communist Party is usually responsible for these 
tactics.” The only evidence that you cite, however, is the case of Homer Martin 
and the Auto Workers Union. It so happens that precisely in this example the 
evidence is overwhelming and irrefutable that the Communist Party, far from 
attempting any underground manipulations, gave its full and unconditional sup- 
port to the broad democracy in the Auto Workers Union, which by overwhelm- 
ing majority cleaned out Homer Martin and his “underground manipulations 
by a political faction.’”” How can you ignore this outstanding and irrefutable 
evidence which goes completely contrary to your whole thesis? 

Your description of “the internal organization of the Communist Party with 
rigorous discipline that compels all members to follow the decisions of a caucus 
or designated floor leader” has no relation to the realities of the Party or its 
methods of work at any time, but less so now than ever, when the Communist 
Party for several years has abolished the custom of even having meetings of its 
Party members working in trade unions and mass organizations, a custom which 
is universal and still continued among all other minority parties. These facts 
are well known and are denied only by professional anti-Communist propa- 
gandists. 

Your assertion that ‘Communist morality seems to sanction the systematic 
use of deception” is a pure slander which grows no more respectable through its 
long repetition. Certainly no one has ever given this charge as much foundation 
as it would have if directed against the church organizations of this country, a 
direction in which, I assume, you would reject such a generalized charge. Bishop 
McConnell of the Methodist Church on October 13th said, reactionary local 
church boards seldom object to a minister because he has progressive views but 
“because he has a rasping voice. It is increasingly difficult to get the thing out 
in the open so you can talk about it.” If this sweeping indictment of church 
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organizations by one of the outstanding church heads would not justify a general 
charge such as you direct against us, then when you have only a fraction of 
such “evidence” against the Communists, and that only from our professed 
enemies, it would seem, to state it mildly, that you have departed from objectiy- 
ity in your study on this question. 

You say that “how to deal constructively with Communists in unions is an 
unsolved difficulty for most labor leaders at present.”’ That is not true as anyone 
can satisfy himself by an examination of the concrete situation in the labor 
movement. There is not a single union which makes even a gesture of dealing 
constructively with Communists, and those who are considered to be Com- 
munists, that has the slightest difficulty with them in union affairs. The only 
difficulties that involve Communists or the charge of Communism that arise in 
the labor movement are such as are typified in the current campaign in New 
York to read out of the American Labor Party its most popular leader and public 
oificial, Michael Quill, Alderman and head of the Transport Workers Union. Of 
course, all such efforts as this create great difficulties for the labor movement, 
but they can hardly come under the head of ‘‘constructive dealing.” 

It is an interesting side-light on the psychology of social conflict that you 
should go so far as to infer directly that the Communists ‘‘would kill or exile 
men like John Dewey, Norman Thomas, and Senator George W. Norris for their 
views alone.” How is it possible for you to be guilty of such formulations, espe- 
cially when you so indignantly reject any insinuation that John Dewey could be 
called the murderer of Sergie Kirov because he defended Trotsky, the organizer 
and inspirer of that murder. Indeed, to use your words, ‘“‘such hypocrisy is 
sickening,” especially to those who know that in the Soviet Union, which you 
take as base of reference for judging Communists in America, no one has ever 
been killed or exiled for their views alone, as you say, but only for proved and 
confessed assassination, wrecking and espionage in collusion with foreign gov- 
ernments. I would challenge on general grounds your whole method of injecting 
considerations of the inner regime of the Soviet Union into what ostensibly is 
presented as a twelve-hundred word summarization of the question of Com- 
munists in American trade unions. It is clear that its psychological significance is, 
and can only be, an appeal to prejudice. 

I am particularly interested in noting in your final paragraph the attempt to 
persuade liberals who do not wish to be guilty of actual red-baiting that they 
can eat their cake and have it too, that they can find a way to red-bait which will 
not identify them with the cruder schools of Martin Dies, Matthew Woll, and 
Louis Waldman. In practice you will find that the distinction you attempt to 
set up is indeed “‘unduly refined” so much so, that it will completely disappear, 
except in the minds of those who use it as a psychological justification for enter- 
ing upon the unpleasant and dishonorable path of joining in the destruction of 
American democracy, with the old and hoary excuse which Hitler elevated into 
a world slogan, that it was only a measure of protection against the ‘‘anti-demo- 
cratic reds.” 
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I have taken out an hour from a very busy day in order to set down these 
observations at your repeated request, on the odd chance that there may still be 
enough remnants of scientific objectivity left in American academic circles that 
this point of view may reach at least some of those to whom your original manu- 


script is addressed. 


Very truly yours, 
[signed) EARL BROWDER, General Secretary 
Communist Party, U.S.A. 
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Democracy TopAay AND Tomorrow. By Eduard Bene’. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. xiv+ 244. $3.00. 

Tue Democratic Way or Lire. By T. V. Smith. Rev. ed. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. xxxili+ 290. $2.50. 

NEW ADVENTURES IN Democracy. By Ordway Tead. New York: Mc- 

Graw-Hill Book Co., 1939. Pp. xi+-229. $2.50. 

These three volumes represent studies of modern democracy from 
widely varying points of view—the contribution of a distinguished states 
man, president of Czechoslovakia; an analysis by a professor of philos- 
ophy experimenting in practical politics; and a discussion by a well- 
known expert in personnel, now chairman of the Board of Education, 
New York City. Despite the dissimilarity in points of view, these vol- 
umes have in common profound confidence in the validity of the basic 
assumptions of democracy, in the success of the practical operation of 
the system, and in the future attainment of still higher levels of achieve- 
ment through the democratic form of political association. 

Dr. BeneS’ volume, Democracy Today and Tomorrow, contains an ac- 
count of the intellectual and political development of modern Europe 
in its relation to modern democracy, a discussion of the World War and 
its influence on the democratization of Europe, and reflections on the 
downfall of post-war democracies in Europe and on the main causes. 
This is followed by chapters on the League of Nations and on modern 
antidemocratic ideologies, with a concluding chapter on the future of 
democracy. 

Into this discussion Dr. Benes brings a well-trained and scholarl 
mind, a rich experience in European diplomacy and in practical adminis- 
tration, and wide contacts with intellectual and political climates of all 
types. He understands the techniques of modern democracy and that 
of its rivals and has a very unusual knowledge of the practical implica 
tions of these doctrines in their actual operation. Dr. Benes is not alarmed 
at the present reactions in Europe against the democratic regimes, point- 
ing out that they have a very natural basis not only in the political, 
economic, and social conditions of different states but also in “‘the general 
law of social evolution and of the philosophy of history.’”’ He points out, 
however, that a dictatorship is always a temporary regime and declares 
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that the dictatorial states are approaching the moment when they will 
reach the breaking-point and their final collapse will arrive. 

Dr. BeneS sagely points out that a right conception of democracy as 
theory is not effective without the “courage to put these theories into 
practice, rightly, justly and courageously.” Otherwise, all these great 
words about democracy, he says, ‘“‘are but vain words, words, nothing 
but words, intended to cover the most vulgar egoistic interests of ruling 
classes, parties, individuals.”’ The future tasks of democracy include a 
certain augmentation of the functions of the state, reinforcement and 
consolidation of executive power, elimination of the weaknesses of the pres- 
ent democratic party and voting system, adjustment of the problems 
of the ‘Fourth Estate,’ an elimination of all remnants of aristocracy, 
and the suppression of the exaggerated nationalism and chauvinism of 
the present day. Incidentally, he remarks that “the present practice of 
Aryan racialism is really a bestiality.” And, finally, a new system of real 
and effective collective security in some form of federated organization 
must be devised. 

“A kind of United States of Europe will be, in the end, the only solu- 
tion which can save Europe from complete and final collapse and moral 
and material ruin.”” He does not present the detail of a federation but 
indicates his profound confidence in the establishment of some such struc- 
ture as an alternative to world-wars recurring every ten or twenty years. 

This volume is strongly commended to the consideration of every stu- 
dent of modern political systems. It is the work not only of a powerful 
and well-trained mind but of a tough and sophisticated mind, accustomed 
to deal responsibly with political, social, and economic realities, and, 
above all, the work of one of the bravest and noblest spirits of our time. 

Mr. Ordway Tead has entitled his volume, or his publishers have done 
so for him, New Adventures in Democracy. Mr. Tead is a distinguished 
figure in the field of personnel studies, with a long series of practical ac- 
tivities and publications behind him. His studies of Personnel Adminis- 
tration (1933), Human Nature and Management (1933), Creative Manage- 
ment (1935), and The Art of Leadership (1935) embody a long and varied 
experience of very great importance in the reorganization of the American 
personnel system. In later years Mr. Tead has turned to broader generali- 
zation from his experience in his The Case for Democracy (1938) and the 
present New Adventures. 

As a member of the New York School Board, directing the most im- 
portant public-school system in the world, and as a philosopher of democ- 
racy, Mr. Tead enters upon a new orientation. He now undertakes to 
bring together his experience in public service personnel, industrial per- 
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sonnel, and in the field of education. Of these I found the chapters on the 
democratization of the public service and industry both the most sophisti- 
cated and the most stimulating. But, if he is looking for adventures, his 
experience in the democratization of education will unquestionably afford 
him some happy or unhappy days, perhaps both. As an academician of 
some years standing, I look forward with interest to the outcome. His 
whole volume is very stimulating and useful both for students of the 
techniques of administration and for the citizen at large. 

The writer points out that, while democracy requires an extension of 
areas of public responsibility, this involves ability to operate its adminis- 
trative machinery and its personnel relations in a democratic manner. 
“Democracy must be viewed,” he says, ‘‘as a positive, fighting, philos- 
ophy and as a practical program.’’ Mr. Tead’s discussion of the “‘social 
biology of modern enterprise,” of collective bargaining and personal free- 
dom, and of the “industry unit’ as a democratic instrument is thought- 
ful, sophisticated, and significant—indispensable to creative thinking in 
the field of the coming democracy. Among other things, he suggests the 
importance of “conscious economic and social planning,” but not of a 
totalitarian type. In his own language, he thinks not of ‘‘planned indus- 
tries but of planning industries under a measure of autonomy and with 
occasional opportunity to sit in conference with other industries in a 
national economic council.’’ More specifically, he thinks in terms of the 
creation and use of a “national investment board,” having a certain 
analogy with and co-ordinated relation to a Federal Reserve Board. 

His final chapter deals with ‘‘Twice-born Leaders for a Democracy.” 
Twice-born leaders appear ‘“‘when the focus of interest and action shifts 
definitely, explicitly, consciously .... from search for personal gain to 
pursuit of ends in some sense communal.” ‘Our assocyated enterprises,” 
he finds, “have bought human energy rather than enlisted followers.” 
What is needed next is a new birth of leadership which will make democ- 
racy and our economic and other institutional life a going reality. 

The volume of Mr. Representative Smith is also an adventure in that 
he boldly reprints an earlier volume published in 1925. This new study 
considers democracy as fraternity, democracy as liberty, democracy as 
equality, democracy in the day’s work, democratic leadership, and, finally, 
democratic discipline. These chapters are written with understanding, 
with intelligence, and with literary skill. They do not equal, however, 
the interesting subtleties of his Beyond Conscience or the more modern 
material of the Promise of American Politics, or the practical approach 
of his Politics and Public Service. 

This volume represents an intermediate stage of yet inarticulated 
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philosophy and practice. As the author says: ‘From birth I was a phi- 
losopher; I always wanted to be a statesman; at middle age I am proud 
to become a politician.’’ From the reviewer’s point of view, the writer 
will always remain a philosopher—no matter what his label or the title 
may be. One of the promises of American politics is that we will not lose 
the philosopher in the politician. 

The fifteen years elapsed since the original volume have enlarged the 
practical experience of Professor Smith and also his vocabulary. We now 
find frequent reference to the “superphilosophical,” to “categorical ob- 
scuration,” to “impenetrable rationalization of righteousness,’’ to ‘‘truth 
fixation suffused and succored,” but perhaps these were involved in what 
he in passing characterizes as the “periphery of idle revery.”’ 

These three volumes taken together constitute interesting and impor- 
tant material for the constructive study of practical, democratic prob- 
lems. They contain the assembled results and generalizations of long 
experience and reflection, of great importance to all those who are strug- 
gling with the organization of the new democracy. 


CHARLES E. MERRIAM 
University of Chicago 


LEVIATHAN AND THE PEOPLE. By R. M. Maclver. University, La.: 

Louisiana State University Press, 1939. Pp. ix+182. $2.00. 

This volume consists of lectures given by Professor MacIver at Loui- 
siana State University (the Edward Douglass White Lectures) and of 
a commentary (Part II) consisting of observations and reflections on 
topics discussed in the lectures. This is a penetrating and interesting 
analysis of important trends in recent political thought. The writer deals 
chiefly with “The New Leviathan,” ‘“‘The Genius of Dictatorship,” and 
“The Genius of Democracy.’’ The background of these lectures has been 
already supplied by Professor MacIver’s admirable works, including The 
Modern State (1926) and Society (1937). 

The writer displays a keen sense of political realities in dealing with 
the relation between parliamentary government and public administra- 
tion and also in a discussion of the relation between democracy and va- 
rious forms of planning. Far from finding such devices a menace to democ- 
racy, Professor MacIver sees in such arrangements a necessary develop- 
ment of the organs of modern democracy corresponding with the needs 
of our time. He repudiates emphatically the not uncommon delusion 
that democracy must be weak in order to be democratic. 

Professor MacIver confines the conception of democracy to the realm 
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of the political, thrusting economic democracy outside the pale. “Eco- 
nomic democracy”’ as employed by Professor Laski he regards as a 
“question-begging phrase,”’ a reference to a kind of policy which one 
thinks a political democracy ought to follow. His whole discussion of this 
topic stands out in interesting contrast to Dr. Dewey’s conception of 
democracy as essentially cultural and moral in its nature (Freedom and 
Culture [19309]). 

Dr. MaclIver lays great stress on the distinction he draws between 
society or community, state and government. The essential characteristic 
of democracy, he maintains, is that it sets up an organization distinguish- 
ing between state and government. He thinks of the state as the “total 
organized body of citizens” acting to review the government. If the or- 
ganized body of citizens is not in session, it must act through public 
opinion. 

Even more difficult to follow, however, is his assertion that “‘no form 
of government is permanent, but there are abiding forms of state.’’ One 
might raise the question, “‘Are there not forms of state which have ap- 
peared or disappeared historically, and may we not view their political 
cemeteries where they lie in state, so to speak? Are there not forms of 
government such as despotism which unfortunately, from my point of 
view, have a very long life, even at times enjoying reincarnation?”’ 

On the whole this little volume by Professor MacIver is important for 
students of political science. It is sophisticated, intelligent, and chal- 
lenging. 

CHARLES E. MERRIAM 
University of Chicago 


THE AMERICAN GOVERNOR FROM FIGUREHEAD TO LEADER. By Leslie 

Lipson. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. xxi+ 282. 
2.50. 

“Strengthen the governor!’’ has been one of the commonest slogans of 
twentieth-century American political reformers in their efforts to achieve 
such goals as efficiency, economy, and responsibility through the institu- 
tional reorganization of state administrations. What they have forgot- 
ten (and this seems to be a chronic failing in Americans) is that laws 
made for first-rate executives to administer will not automatically con- 
tinue to work well in the hands of numskulls. Says Professor Lipson: 

The ultimate solution lies beyond the scope of mere institutional reform. .... 
Results have shown that tinkering with the machinery is not enough. One can 
at will reorganize a departmental structure; one cannot reorganize a tradition 
of politics..... The strongest hope lies in developing a tradition of continually 
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electing good men..... Provisions of law can ordain hierarchies and confer 
authority. But true leadership, which inspires the willing confidence of men, 
cannot be crystallized into constitutional grants of power. Each governor must 
win it anew. 

Professor Lipson, who brings to the study of the American governor 
the welcome objectivity of an initiated outsider, since he teaches political 
science in New Zealand and received his Doctor’s degree at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, selects the four states of New York, Massachusetts, Vir- 
ginia, and Illinois as his main samples of attempted reorganizations. It 
might be questioned whether the four states chosen are entirely typical 
of the remaining forty-four (the author also visited eight others); but, 
in each state investigated, the observer succeeded in probing beneath 
the surface of constitutions and statutes to the core of local politics and 
personalities. He is wise enough to see that the actual motives of institu- 
tional change are extremely complex and variable. 

In his Introduction Professor Dimock sagely observes: 

Any civilization which fails to pay equal attention to ends and means stands 
in great peril . . . . [our political literature] is superior in its treatment of means, 
of institutional organization and procedure. It is definitely inferior, however, 
in the elucidation of ends, in its philosophical sophistication... .. He who 
would master the basic truths of government and present a philosophical inter- 
pretation which will stand the test of experience and time must deal with both 
ends and means, fusing the two elements into a single unity. 

While Professor Lipson’s subject matter is more concerned with means 
than with ends, it is not too much to say that he writes for the most part 
in the spirit of Professor Dimock’s excellent advice. 


Haro tp A. LARRABEE 
Union College 


Tue DEVELOPMENT OF PoLiTICAL THEORY. By Otto von Gierke. Trans 
lated by Bernard Freyd. New York: W. W. Norton, 1939. Pp. 361. 
$4.00. 

The publication of this work at the present time is especially useful 
because of its relations to other recent publications. The text of Althu- 
sius, which von Gierke has taken as central to his history, has been re- 
printed, with bibliographies, etc., by Professor C. J. Friedrich,’ the spon- 
sor of the present translation. Mr. Ernest Barker has translated parts 

' Politica methodice digesta of Johannes Althusius: Reprinted from the Third Edition 
of 1614. With an Introduction by C. J. Friedrich (‘Harvard Political Classics,” Vol. 
II (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1932]). 
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of von Gierke’s own general work? which develops the ideas used as a 
framework in the volume under review. 

The first part of the work—66 pages out of 361—is devoted to the life, 
political doctrines, and jurisprudence of Johannes Althusius. The latter 
are indicated by little more than a recapitulation of headings and short 
phrases. The major second part develops the history, from medieval an- 
tecedents through to the collapse of natural-right doctrines in the time 
of Kant, of certain concepts taken as central both to the argument of 
Althusius and to other writings of the period: ‘‘Religious Elements,” 
“The State Contract,” “‘Popular Sovereignty,” ‘‘Representation,” “‘Fed- 
eralism,” and ‘“‘The Idea of the Legal State.”” More than half of the book 
is devoted to very full notes containing material so necessary to give 
point to the interpretative generalizations and differentiations of the 
text that the lack of an index or some effective device of integration is 
distressing. The great number, and the obscurity of many, of the authors 
cited makes it a matter of regret, also, that no bibliography has been 
prepared for this volume, though Friedrich has listed Althtsius’ sources, 
and Barker, von Gierke’s. In several places in the translation the Ger- 
man idiom is evident. 

The politics of Althusius, and its systematic and genetic affinities and 
oppositions among other political theories, are of the greatest interest, 
and Mr. Freyd’s translation is a service, bringing to the notice of Ameri- 
can students not only Althusius and other theorists individually but the 
volume and variety of German political writing in this period, and thus 
repairing a disproportion in the usual histories of political science. Some 
doubt might be raised, however, as to von Gierke’s justification for taking 
Althusius, on either theoretical or historical grounds, as a pivotal figure 
in the history of political thought, or as representative of seventeenth- 
century thought in general, or even perhaps of German thought, if that 
could be essentially distinguished, as von Gierke thought it could, from 
that of other nations. Certainly there were other thinkers to whom von 
Gierke finds it necessary to refer almost as often as to Althusius—men 
who represented seventeenth-century thought in other fields as well as 
in law and politics, and who exemplify the atomism or absolutism which, 
except for Althusius, seem, according to von Gierke, to have divided the 
period. The corporative hierarchy and Althusius may deserve von 
Gierke’s enthusiasm, but as much by analogy to von Gierke as to Al- 
thusius’ times. 

In the Preface to the First Edition, included in this translation, von 

2Otto von Gierke, Natural Law and the Theory of Society, selections translated by 
Ernest Barker (2 vols.; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1934). 
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Gierke states the program of his work with a clarity which permits the 
reviewer to use the statement as a rationale for his review. 

“This essay .. . . assumes a knowledge . . . . of the ancient philosophy 
of State and Law on the one hand and the Christian-Germanic mind on 
the other.”” Some doubts might be raised as to the meaning of such con- 
ceptions as the latter; whether or not they are understood, the use of a 
large body of ideas which are not made explicit or examined in any way 
in this work is indicated. 


The choice of these certain ideas seems to be arbitrary. Many notions, 
such as that of the separation of powers or of the relation of reason to 
the passions, are certainly of importance for the period equal to any dis- 
cussed by von Gierke, yet no reasons are given for his particular selec- 
tion. In the concluding chapter, ‘“The Idea of the Legal State,” von 
Gierke has ordered his materials in terms of subjective and objective 
right, concepts, no less than terms, which he is put to it to identify among 
the authors he discusses. The discussions of natural and positive law 
upon which he depends do not yield any easy translation into the lan- 
guage of nineteenth-century idealism. 

. “and for this purpose are torn from the context of the various sys- 
tems in which they appear; in order to show the external continuity in the 
development of ideas, the exposition of the internal unity in the systems 
of those who carry on this development has been wholly sacrificed.” 
This treatment of terms or concepts as though they carried their own 
meanings with them, and were intelligible, or meant what their authors 
intended, apart from the principles and contexts by which they are de- 
fined and developed, yields the appearance of detailed philosophic his- 
tory, but really yields little but a sort of comparative phraseology. The 
same terms did not always mean the same things then any more than 
now, and since surely the analysis of the seventeenth century presented 
many differences among themselves, and von Gierke has not elaborated 
for us a frame of reference against which they may be organized, we are 
left with no rationale of interpretation for either the larger or the lesser 
aspects of this discussion. 

“The history of the various ideas is moreover presented only in its 
theoretical aspect.”” This marks the sharp separation of politics and po- 
litical science but does not range beside the latter, as it might have, the 
other branches of science. But political science is not autonomous; if it is 
not politics, still it is a science and, in such men as Hobbes and Pufen- 
dorf, is closely associated with a peculiar physics and psychology. Althu- 
sius himself used the Ramistic logic in one of his lawbooks, von Gierke 
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tells us, but does not say what effect this had on the legal doctrines or 
system, although he recognizes an analogy between the metaphysical 
and sociological hierarchies of the Middle Ages. 

“Lastly and above all, these political ideas are treated not in their 
full inwardness but chiefly in their juristic bearing... . . The whole no- 
tion of Natural Law was essentially a juristic construction of Society and 
the State.” Professor Friedrich in the Introduction to his edition has 
already criticized the extreme legalism of this work of von Gierke’s, which 
identifies natural law with law in von Gierke’s sense rather than identi- 
fying the various problems of von Gierke within the sphere of natural law. 

Von Gierke refers us to Das deutsche Genossenschaftsrecht for a more 
adequate development of his own philosophic ideas. But even if these 
were made clear, the corporative hierarchy given its proper place among 
possible political theories, and the underlying conceptions of the work 
under review were made intelligible, the work, for all its wealth of insight 
and erudition, would remain fragmentary, unsystematic, and obscure, 
unsatisfactory either as philosophy or as the history of philosophy. 

THOMAS STAUFFER 
Princeton University 


THE TWENTY YEARS CRISIS, 1919-1939: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 

OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. By E. H. Carr. London: Macmillan 

& Co., Ltd., 1939. Pp. 307. 10s. 6d. 

This is a most interesting and valuable discussion of the principles 
which have affected or failed to affect the foreign policies of the Great 
Powers since 1919. But whether it would be a good introduction to the 
study of international relations would depend on the capacity of the 
student to digest strong views without a suitable corrective. Professor 
Carr served for twenty years before 1936 as an official in the British For- 
eign Office, and he is now professor of international politics in the Uni- 
versity of Wales. His experience of the actual working of the diplomatic 
system gives a special importance to his views. But he is also widely read 
in the recent literature of political science and has an exceptional knowl- 
edge of Marx and Bakunin, on whom he has written books. His chief 
purpose in the book under review is to distinguish between what he calls 
“utopianism” and “realism” in foreign policy. He shows quite clearly 
that in practice the foreign policy of every country takes account both of 
moral standards or ideals and of the comparative power of the different 
nations concerned. He begins with a very interesting historical account 
of the moral principles which were assumed and in part applied during 
the nineteenth century and then goes on to show that in fact many of the 
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principles which were supposed by their advocates to be absolute and 
universal were ‘‘the unconscious reflections of national policy based upon 
a particular interpretation of national interest at a particular time”’ (p. 
111). He then proceeds to discuss the different forms of power actually 
used in diplomacy and the place of such ideas as that the good of the 
whole of humanity can be identified with the good of the several nations. 
Then follows an important section on international law in practice and 
on the possibility of change in the relation between nations without re- 
course to war. He notes that “the attempt to make a moral distinction 
between wars of aggression and wars of defence is misguided”’ (p. 264); 
and he ends with suggestions as to the future which imply a utopia even 
more drastically different from the existing world than any of those he 
has criticized in the earlier part of his book. It is not by any means 
clear what Professor Carr means by ‘‘the increasing elimination of the 
profit motive from the national economy” or by “‘a direct appeal to the 
motive of sacrifice.’”’ He says indeed that his utopia “‘stands more directly 
in the line of recent advance than visions of a world federation.” But in 
these sentences, as elsewhere in the book, the author seems to confuse the 
statement of moral principles with plans for social action. 

The most important issue raised by Professor Carr is the connection 
between “power” and morality. He accuses Professors Toynbee and 
Zimmern of being ‘‘utopians” because they make moral judgments about 
actions in foreign policy. But, in the first place, he seems by no means 
clear about the relations between ‘‘values” and ‘‘facts.’”’ An estimate of 
value does not pretend to be a statement of fact; and every situation or 
action contains both elements of value and elements of fact. It is true 
that, if we are discussing whether the Italians ought to have invaded 
Abyssinia, the extent of their power to do so is irrelevant. Those whom 
Professor Carr accuses of having made the international situation worse 
during the last twenty years by their “‘utopianism”’ may have been right 
or wrong in their judgment of moral values; but, if they were wrong, 
they must be shown to be so by reference to moral values. It is quite 
useless to argue against them that the facts were not such as they sup- 
posed. Obviously the moral assumptions of the nineteenth century about 
the harmony of interests and self-determination were defective; but that 
only means that new moral assumptions are needed, not that we may con- 
fine our discussion of foreign policy to an estimate of comparative powers. 
Again ‘“‘power” may be either the instrument of a moral judgment or a 
substitute for such judgment. The whole purpose of the despised “‘uto- 
pians” has been not to disregard power but to make it an instrument of 
morality. 
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Professor Carr also points out that one’s view of what is morally right 
often depends upon one’s interests. And so he argues that the moral 
principles adopted by powerful nations may be simply excuses for re- 
taining their power. Here again his wide knowledge of political practice 
has perhaps obscured his understanding of political philosophy. Rela- 
tivism is a very ancient and dangerous source of error in political philos- 
ophy. It is true that I can see the world with my eyes only and not with 
yours; but what I see may actually exist. It is true that revolution or war 
may be just, if it is the only possible means of destroying unjust oppres- 
sion. And the view of what is just may not be the same among those who 
derive benefit from a situation as it is among those who suffer from it. 
But the view of the beneficiaries in any situation is not necessarily wrong. 
There is a kind of aggression which is certainly wrong morally. The 
“realist” in foreign policy is generally a man who does not recognize the 
“reality” of moral values and moral judgments, either because it is in- 
convenient for him to do so or because his sight is defective. 


C. DELISLE BurNs 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND His Society: THE PSYCHODYNAMICS OF PRIMITIVE 
SociAL ORGANIZATION. By Abram Kardiner. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1939. Pp. xxvi+503. $3.50. 

The perspective for analyzing the controversial problem of the rela- 
tionship of the individual and the group has been shifted toward an 
attempt to understand the interrelationship of culture, personality, and 
society. The student of human behavior confronts unrelated segmental 
approaches, each professing, however, to represent a complete explana- 
tion. It is of interest, therefore, to note that Dr. Kardiner sets out in 
this book in an “exploratory” manner to implement a technique that 
would “join the resources of psychology and sociology.” Of the three 
psychologies examined critically—(1) behaviorism and the reflexologies, 
(2) topology, and (3) psychoanalytic social psychology—the author bases 
his study on the latter, because ‘‘the constructs are derived from direct 
experience.” The modifications of Freud’s theoretical structure by Fe- 
renczi, Anna Freud, Erich Fromm, K. Horney, S. Rado, and W. Reich 
are referred to in this book with the added contribution by the author 
in his attempt “‘to resolve the theoretical dilemma in Freud’s sociology: 
to demarcate sharply the phylogenetic from the sociological” (p. 407). 
Dr. Kardiner introduces the concept of “‘basic personality structure,” 
which, he states, “lends itself to empirical and comparative method.” 
The author conceives of this concept to be “qualified to act as a mirror 
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of the institutions which helped to create it ....as conditions vary, so 
will the basic personality structure” (p. 133). The distinction is made 
between basic personality structure and character, the latter representing 
“the personal variant” of the former. 

By emphasizing the role played by institutions in creating the “adap- 
tive systems of the individual,” the author adheres to a functional con- 
ception of the ego, and, by challenging the notion that culture is a product 
of repression, he also questions the universality of the Oedipus complex 
and other psychoanalytic phenomena resulting from the theory of phylo- 
genetic predetermination of personality. Dr. Kardiner points out, how- 
ever, that ““Freud gave us a method for identifying the reactions of man 
to the actualities of life, and for following their integration and con- 
tinuity in the personality” (p. 407) and that “psychoanalysis has taught 
us that institutions can be recovered only from the detailed study of 
human interaction” (p. 64). These points are of crucial significance in 
the author’s treatment of the material. 

This book assumes the characteristics of an experiment. The author 
indicates that the material was gathered in a group of seminars held at 
the Psychoanalytic Institute in New York. In Part I, ‘‘Methodological,”’ 
the author formulates the conceptual framework for the study of cul- 
tures. In Part II, “Descriptive,” the Marquesan and Tanala cultures 
are reported by Ralph Linton and the respective analyses are presented 
by Dr. Kardiner. Part III, ‘“‘Theoretical,” deals with the working con- 
cepts ef psychology and sociology with some emphasis on technique. The 
author indicates clearly that the materials stem from various anthropolog- 
ical schools, with the central emphasis on the functional school of Mali- 
nowski. The author was cognizant of possible criticisms as to incomplete- 
ness and tentativeness of procedure, acknowledging also the shortcomings 
of his analyses, but failed to take account of significant fields of sociology 
not included in social anthropology and Freud's sociology. The writings 
of G. H. Mead and W. I. Thomas, not to mention certain relevant French 
and German sociological contributions, would have proved fruitful 
sources to the author. It is therefore questionable whether Dr. Kardiner 
succeeded in effecting the kind of co-ordination he proposed. 

Dr. Kardiner attempts to explain the circuitous nature of institutions 
creating personality and of personality creating institutions by introduc- 
ing a distinction between his two concepts: primary and secondary insti- 
tutions. The primary institution molds personality and the secondary 
institution is intended to satisfy this personality. This distinction, how- 
ever, is not convincingly treated. 

The many serious failings of this book do not detract from its being 
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regarded as a significant contribution providing us ‘‘a new vantage point 
for the critical study of our own culture” (p. 487). Dr. Kardiner’s work 
may well serve as a guide for the comparative study of cultures. 


SAMUEL M. STRONG 


University of Chicago 


DANGEROUS THOUGHTS. By Launcelot Hogben. London: Allen & Un- 
win, 1939. Pp. 283. 8s. 6d. 

Professor Hogben is at present professor of natural philosophy or the 
biological sciences in the University of Aberdeen, Scotland. He is well 
known as the author of two books—one on science and the other on 
mathematics—which are in the best sense of the word popular. His 
“dangerous thoughts” are expressed in the book under review in the 
form of fifteen essays and addresses, largely concerned with the position 
of science in education. There are three historical essays on John Wilkins, 
one of the original fellows of the Royal Society, on Sir William Petty, 
and on Havelock Ellis. Other essays deal with the necessity of increasing 
the birth-rate in highly civilized countries, on the right kind of education 
for an age of plenty, on Marxism and the middle classes, and on Marxism 
as a theology of violence. The book is full of the most amusing sentences 
and pointed criticism. But the most important general idea, which con- 
nects all the essays, is that science arises out of the needs for some social 
advantage and that science will progress best when it is closely connected 
with the social uses to which its discoveries may be put. The author's 
chief attacks are directed against forms of thought which appear to him 
to have no immediate bearing upon action. And indeed he explains the 
tendency of the younger generation to swallow Marxist dogmatism as a 
result of the false distinction between useful knowledge and pure thought. 
He writes: “The pitiable predilection for action without thought is the 
legitimate offspring of thought divorced from action.” He explains the 
peculiar phenomenon of a scientist of the status of J. B. S. Haldane ac- 
cepting Marxism by an amusing reference to Sir John Napier, who in- 
vented logarithms in the seventeenth century but also spent most of his 
time making mathematical calculations to prove that the ‘number of 
the beast” in the Book of Revelations referred to the Church of Rome: 
not every scientist is always scientific. Professor Hogben’s final essay in 
this book is a devastating analysis of the Marxist dialectic; but, as he 
says in his Preface, he is ‘more anxious to be right than to stay Left.” 
The most important issue for students of ethics and political philos- 
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ophy, which is raised by Professor Hogben’s general argument, is the 
question of what he calls the social uses of knowledge. Clearly the phrase 
“social use” implies an estimate of value and not a mere perception of 
facts. But, whenever specialists in the physical sciences deal with the 
social uses of science, they seem to avoid any attempt to analyze what is 
meant by an estimate of value. They assume that what is thought to be 
useful in their circles is actually useful. It may be so. But no one who 
has read Professor Hogben’s own description of the history of science 
can avoid noticing that the conceptions of what is socially useful differ 
in different generations and sometimes in different circles of society in 
the same generation. The truth is that the estimate of value changes and 
develops just as much as knowledge of facts. Early astronomers, for 
example, thought it socially useful to find out from the position of stars 
when the local king would die. Indeed, much of what we regard as the 
socially useful discoveries of science were the accidental results of at- 
tempts to obtain knowledge which we should now regard as quite useless. 
The admiration of contemporary scientists for the rather crude concep- 
tions of social utility accepted by Francis Bacon and the earliest fellows 
of the Royal Society would perhaps be modified if they had a clearer 
historical knowledge of the growth of the estimates of value in more 
recent times. It may also be pointed out that it is “socially useful” to 
free the mind from superstition and fear, even if the knowledge that gives 
this freedom has no result in the making of machinery or in the curing 
of disease. But perhaps our more revolutionary scientists do not under- 
stand what is meant by “‘pure” knowledge. Thinking is action of a kind. 
There is a further difficulty. Who is to decide what is socially useful? 
Several of our best young scientists in Great Britain seem to believe that, 
although capitalism causes the frustration of science and an artificial 
admiration for ‘‘pure’” knowledge, in the Marxist paradise, on the other 
hand, the sciences are or will be directed by a conception of social utility. 
But whose conception is this to be? If those in control of political power 
are to decide what science or what research is to be pursued, what guar- 
anty have we that their conceptions will be correct? Will they not main- 
tain that those forms of science are most useful which preserve or increase 
their own power? The love of power is not confined to capitalists. But if 
the state in any form, and particularly a dictatorship, is to control all 
research, this will only mean that politicians are the ultimate authorities 
on what is socially useful. Indeed, Professor Hogben’s thoughts will be 
“dangerous” enough if they lead to the restriction of all science within 
the fields that Professor Hogben at present thinks are socially useful. 
But he intends them to be dangerous only to obsolete forms of education. 
C. DELISLE BURNS 
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ELEMENTS OF MARXIAN Economic THEORY AND ITs CriTIcIsM. By Wil- 
liam J. Blake. New York: Cordon Co., 1939. Pp. vilit+746. $3.75. 
The author of this book is quite as remarkable as the book itself. Not 

only has he published two novels but he has been a London banker and 
associate editor of the Magazine of Wall Street. Nevertheless, he has 
written here what is the most comprehensive treatment of Marxian eco- 
nomics and its place in the world-view of dialectical materialism which 
has yet appeared in America. 

Mr. Blake analyzes in detail every significant category of the Marxian 
theory of capitalism (which is, of course, the pivot of the whole Marxian 
spiral); and he considers, also in detail, most major and minor critics 
of the last fifty years, all the way from John R. Commons in America to 
Boéhm-Bawerk in Austria. His general conclusion is that, in condemning 
Marxism as sterile and unsound, the academicians are wrong because their 
own judgments are based as a rule on assumptions entirely different from 
its own assumptions. He quite clearly takes his stand with the essential 
superiority of the latter and the validity of the theory which arises from 
them; and he invites the use of his book as a text for courses to be devoted 
to a tolerant re-examination of that theory. 

Whether Mr. Blake’s invitation will be widely accepted in the near 
future, at least in America, where Marxism has never received the atten- 
tion it has, for example, in England, is obviously doubtful. Certainly 
fair-minded social scientists and philosophers ought to meet his challenge 
at least to the extent of weighing his evidence and logic. Those who do 
will find his book, though otherwise well designed for text purposes, too 
long for any average course; they may wish often that he had been more 
concise; they may think, also, that there is little sense in tacking on a 
long discourse on the philosophy of Marxism at the close of his economic 
analysis. This section not only is less competent than the others but, 
where useful at all, should precede rather than follow the analysis which 
presupposes it. 

The book is, however, distinguished for its lucid style, its judicious 
treatment of opposing views, its glossary of terms, its “socialist chronol- 
ogy,” its extensive bibliography with commentaries, and, above all, for 
the success with which it revitalizes the core principles of Marxian theory. 


THEODORE BRAMELD 


University of Minnesota 
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EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY: THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONGRESS ON 
EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY HELD AT TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY, AUGUST 15, 16, 17, 1939. New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. Pp. xii+466. 


oF) 


2.50. 

Very few people read the whole of the Congressional Record, the full 
texts of court cases, or the proceedings of academic congresses. All these 
journals of deliberative assemblies make poor reading because they cry 
out for editing. The volume of recorded words, inflated by repetitions 
and asides, is out of all proportion to the value of what is said. This is 
all too true of the present bulky proceedings of the Congress on Educa- 
tion for Democracy held at Teachers College in the crisis days of mid- 
August, 1939, for the primary purpose of closing the “growing rift be- 
tween educators and the lay public.”’ The public addresses of the con- 
gress, some thirty in number and extremely uneven in quality, are pub- 
lished in full, together with summaries (most of them by Teachers College 
professors) of the sixteen seminars, and an imposing list of delegates 
from twenty-eight lay organizations representing many, but by no means 
all, shades of American opinion. With the initiative coming from the 
educators, it is not surprising that most of the talking seems to have 
been done by them for the purpose of educating the laymen present rather 
than the other way around. 

Nothing is easier than to get people to express themselves publicly in 
favor of both democracy and education. The rub comes in clarifying the 
many ways of life that have a claim to the democratic label and the many 
specific sorts of education which may advance them. On these points the 
total effect of the volume under consideration is confusion rather than 
clarification. As long as the eminent speakers stick to harmless platitudes 
about the temper of democratic living, there is every appearance of 
unanimity. Even when a few of them are being specific about an isolated 
problem of ways and means, the surface impression of agreement con- 
tinues. But the weakness of the congress, like that of most armies, lies 
in the linking of the operations of the squad to the objectives of the gen- 
eral staff. What accounts for youth’s disillusionment with democracy, 
as Lord Eustace Percy remarks, “is not the failure of ideals that men 
have personally decided to work for, but the failure of programs which 
their leaders have invited them to vote for.”’ 

Professor Thomas H. Briggs well says that the congress did hardly 
more than ‘“‘begin a meeting of minds on matters about which there is 
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common concern and which are recognized as of general importance.” 
But even on that modest scale its accomplishments are likely to be over- 
estimated. Educators are prone to take pious credos at their face value, 
especially when they are phrased in the lingo of the modern schoolman. 
But verbal agreements about remote ends arrived at in public between 
delegates of the National Association of Manufacturers and the C.I.0. 
more often conceal than reveal the actual divergences in their respective 
programs. Both in top-drawer names and in volume of words, this book 
is imposing; but there is considerably less within than meets the eye. It 
may possibly serve to enlighten some future historian of that Babel of 
contradictions, the year A.D. 1939, when a congress of educators and lay- 
men in America, true to their faith in eventual understanding through 
verbal discussion, made a beginning toward the analysis of some of their 
common problems, while in Europe their counterparts helplessly got 


ready for war. 
HAROLD A. LARRABEE 


Union College 


AMERICANS IN THE MAKING: THE NATURAL History OF THE ASSIMILA- 
TION OF IMMIGRANTS. By William Carlson Smith. New York: D. 
Appleton—Century, Inc., 1939. Pp. xv+454. $3.75. 

Now that immigration has practically ceased, the time has come to 
study the tidal wave of humanity that all but engulfed this country within 
the memory of most adults now living. One might expect a sociologist 
to do this statistically; but Professor Smith has chosen a wiser and 
harder course. He is interested in immigrants as persons, as human beings, 
rather than as “mere statistical units, as scum of the ‘melting pot,’ or as 
scape-goats for our sins and shortcomings.” He has tried to show by 
numerous examples what goes on in the minds of actual participants in 
the transplanting process, drawing much of his material from diaries and 
personal letters. The result is a book rich in concrete human experiences, 
a vast mosaic pieced together from small bits of many individual exist- 
ences. Successive chapters provide, under somewhat choppy headings, 
manifold answers to such questions as: Why did they come? What were 
their first impressions of America? How were they disorganized and re- 
organized? What are the main factors in the slow process of assimilation? 
What are the typical conflicts? What have immigrants contributed to 
American life? Concerning the last of these questions, one may wonder 
why the author stops short of including all non-Indian Americans of 
eminence in his roll of honor. Aside from his sociological generalizations 
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(and such occasional lapses into pure sociologese as ‘‘processual aspect”’ 
and ‘“marginality’’), Professor Smith’s compendium of the raw material 
of the social psychology of the American immigrant should be of interest 
to any student of human nature in a world where countless millions have 
either immigrated within a generation, or would gladly do so if they could. 


HAROLD A. LARRABEE 
Union College 


Tue PuiLosopuy OF JoHN Dewey. Edited by Paul Arthur Schilpp. 
Evanston: Northwestern University, 1939. Pp. xvit+708. $4.00. 
This book, the first volume of a projected “Library of Living Philoso- 

phers,”’ is an experiment in philosophical literature which deserves serious 
consideration. It is intended as “‘a tribute to one of the greatest living 
Americans,” but is far more than a compilation of merely laudatory essays 
on the philosophy of John Dewey. The uniqueness of this book lies in 
the fact that here one finds also ‘‘severe criticism of [and] a reply from the 
recipient of the tribute.” The significance of the book may best be judged 
from a brief consideration of the individual essays which it contains and 
from Dewey’s reply to his critics. 

The first essay in the book is a biography of John Dewey, written by 
his daughters and based on material which Dewey himself has furnished. 
Indicating pointedly the different environmental situations and persona] 
contacts which were determining factors in Dewey’s intellectual develop- 
ment, this intimate study reveals an almost complete fusion of Dewey’s 
philosophy with his personal history, and it serves well as an introduction 
to an understanding of the man and his work. 

The remaining essays may be divided into three groups, each of which 
is determined by the attitude which the respective authors take toward 
Dewey’s philosophy. In the first group we find Dewey’s associates and 
former students, whose papers are essentially expository in character. 

1a. The tenor of Ratner’s discussion of ‘‘Dewey’s Conception of Phi- 
losophy,” for example, may be judged from the statement that “all of 

Dewey’s work is the systematic fulfilling, expanding, revising, deepening, 

realizing”’ of a “‘philosophical project” first published in Studies in Logical 

Theory. Still, even Ratner maintains that Dewey’s Reconstruction in 

Philosophy is “representative of one of the major changes in Dewey’s 

conception of philosophy” and that Experience and Nature marks another 
such change. In the earlier book Dewey had distinguished between phi- 
losophy as “vision” and philosophy as “social method.” In the last- 
mentioned book these two conceptions are “‘merged”’ but “‘not fused.” 
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And Dewey admits that “Dr. Ratner has put his finger upon the main 
‘shift’ in my writings.” 

15. Piatt, dealing with “Dewey’s Logical Theory,” argues for a rap- 
prochement between pragmatism and realism. With Piatt’s thesis that 
“much of the difficulty in understanding Dewey would be obviated if 
more attention were paid to his naturalism and less to his empiricism,” 
Dewey “agrees fully” but only “with the proviso that my [Dewey’s] 
idea of experience and hence of empirical method is naturalistic.” The 
difference between the realist’s and the pragmatist’s meaning of knowl- 
edge, according to Piatt, is this: 


For the realist .. . . any experience is knowledge. . . . in so far as what is ex- 
perienced is in fact independent of the experiment and belongs to the ‘“‘physical”’ 
world. For the pragmatist, experience is not a knowing-experience save as 
there is in the existential situation experienced something dubious or problem- 
atic, calling for judgment about and hence inquiry into the meaning (not the 
existence) of the situation. 


Dewey’s use of such terms as “‘data,”’ “ideas,” and “objects of knowl- 
edge” can be understood only from this point of view. 

1c. Discussing ‘‘Dewey’s Social and Political Philosophy,” George R. 
Geiger brings into clear relief several fundamental ideas, to wit, that 
“fnteraction” and “communication” are ‘“‘the basis of Dewey’s whole 
interpretation of social experience’’; that ‘‘the locus of the state”’ is to be 
seen in the fact that “public acts require officials and administration”; 
and that “democracy” is “coterminous with freedom of inquiry.’ This 
exposition has found Dewey’s approval. But then Geiger asks pointedly: 
“Instrumentalism, yes; but instrumentalism for what?’”’ And he main- 
tains that this “question raises a ghost which will not be laid except by 
making explicit and articulate whatever ultimate values may lie behind 
instrumentalism.” I do not find that Dewey, in his reply to Geiger, has 
really answered this fundamental question. 

1d. Randall’s exposition of ‘‘Dewey’s Interpretation of the History 
of Philosophy” centers around two main ideas: (a) “The history of 
science is the history of a never-ending reconstruction of ideas and con- 
cepts. And it is as just such an enterprise of reconstruction that Dewey 
regards the criticism that is philosophy.” (0) ““More fundamental than 
any particular interpretation of the history of philosophy is Dewey’s 
view of the historical function of philosophical thought itself.’”’ This dis- 
cussion provides Dewey with an opportunity to state briefly what, to his 
way of thinking, are the most important problems of contemporary phi- 
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losophy. The ‘‘central problem is the relation between the beliefs about 
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the nature of things due to natural science to beliefs about values.’’ The 
other main problem is ‘“‘the problem of the relation of physical science to 
the things of ordinary experience.’ According to Dewey, both problems 
arise from the “isolation of cognitive experience and its subject-matter 
from other modes of experience and their subject-matter.”” This at once 
indicates the direction in which a solution may be sought. 

1e. Childs’s discussion of “The Educational Philosophy of John 
Dewey” and Kilpatrick’s paper on ‘“‘Dewey’s Influence on Education” 
have failed to elicit any comment on the part of the philosopher. 

Turning now to the second group of essays, we encounter writers who 
seem to be in fundamental agreement with Dewey on certain essential 
points of his philosophy, but who are, nevertheless, independently critical 
of other points. 

2u. Allport’s essay on ‘‘Dewey’s Individual and Social Philosophy” 
is a very careful and comprehensive study based upon Dewey’s widely 
scattered articles as well as upon his books. It traces some of the major 
changes in Dewey’s conception of the “‘self,”’ culminating in an exposition 
of Dewey’s attempt to account for personality in terms of “habits.” 
“The individual and his actions are one, says Dewey. There are concrete 
attitudes, habits, desires, ideas and ignorance; but there is no ego behind 
these states.’’ Dewey attempts to explain the ‘“‘unity of personality” as 
a result of habit formation. But Allport finds that ‘‘Dewey’s conception 
of habit is not altogether successful; it is neither explicitly defined nor 
consistently employed.” More serious, it seems, is the further difficulty 
of Dewey’s position which Allport puts into the following question: “‘Does 
Dewey himself see the inherent contradiction that exists between his ad- 
vocacy of the community of whole individuals as the ideal unit of public 
organization, and his hope to harmonize the segmental types of public 
based upon common but highly specialized interests?”’ Replying to All- 
port’s criticisms, Dewey states that for him the “subject” is “a living 
creature which under the influence of language and other cultural agen- 
cies has become a person interacting with other persons.”’ But he admits 
“the absence of an adequate theory of personality” and maintains, in 
answer to the question quoted above, that the issue there raised is ‘‘the 
problem of our day and generation.” 

2b. Parodi, in his discussion of ““Knowledge and Action in Dewey’s 
Philosophy,” has written a sentence which Dewey himself regards as the 
best and most concise statement of his ultimate aim, namely, “to re- 
integrate human knowledge and activity into the general framework of 
universal evolution.’’ This sympathetic understanding, however, does not 
prevent Parodi from confronting Dewey with the following dilemma: 
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Either one describes the universe—the spiritual as well as the physical—in 
terms of material existence and of objectivity, and then one has to go as far as 
to “epiphenomenalism”’ and consent never to meet anything that might re- 
semble what we call consciousness, idea, finality, will. Or else one agrees to 
place oneself at a given moment into the very center of consciousness and to 
start from the cogito; in this latter case one will meet above the Heraclitean 
becoming the Platonic world of essences... .. Such is the alternative which, 
even after the admirable attempt made by Mr. Dewey, seems to us still to 
confront human reflection. 


To this Dewey replies that ‘‘in my theory, the problem is not that of the 
relation of the physical and eternal to the mental or internal. It is.... 
the problem of the relation of immediate qualities to objects of science.” 
But it is obvious that this is not really an answer to the fundamental 
problem implied in Parodi’s statement. 

2c. Dealing with “‘The Significance of Dewey’s Philosophy,” Savery 
discusses briefly the relationship of Dewey’s work to that of Peirce and 
James, and he defines a number of traditional philosophical terms which 
Dewey uses in a new and specific sense. Of special significance is 
“Dewey’s Correction of James” with respect to the fundamental mean- 
ing of pragmatism. Here Savery quotes a pointed statement from Dewey: 
“T have never identified any satisfaction with the truth of an idea, save 
that satisfaction which arises when the idea as working hypothesis or 
tentative method is applied to prior existences in such a way as to fulfill 
what is intended.” In view of other interpretations presented in the 
present volume this quotation is of decisive significance. In his reply to 
Savery, Dewey helps to clear up his theory by pointing out “three dis- 
tinct contexts in which futurity appears in theoretical analysis of knowl- 
edge’’; and he defends himself against the charge of being a materialist. 
With respect to the latter point he presents two arguments: (a) material- 
ism involves a metaphysical theory of substance, which Dewey does not 
accept; and (4) “‘matter”’ and materialism have meaning only in the anti- 
thetical position to “‘spiritual.’’ If the latter is abandoned, the former 
can have no meaning; and Dewey discards the antithetical position as 
such. 

In the third and last group of papers we find the contributions of men 
who are fundamentally and entirely in disagreement with Dewey. 

3a. Reichenbach, for example, discussing ‘‘Dewey’s Theory of Sci- 
ence,” does not “think that Dewey’s nonrealistic interpretation of scien- 
tific concepts is tenable.”” But Reichenbach develops his case by a state- 
ment of his own position rather than by an internal criticism of Dewey’s 
views, and he would be “glad” if Dewey “could be convinced that a 
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probabilistic empiricism opens new ways for a realistic interpretation of 
scientific concepts not imperiled by any transgression into a domain of 
unknowable ‘things in themselves.’”’ On this point, however, Dewey 
seems adamant. As he sees the basis of Reichenbach’s criticism, it “‘is 
the belief that my [Dewey’s] identification of the scientific object with 
relations, instead of with some kind of existing non-relational things, com- 
mits me to the doctrine of the ‘non-reality’ of scientific objects.”’ In de- 
fense of his position Dewey then argues: 

It is not just the thing as perceived, but the thing as and when it is placed 
in an extensive ideational or theoretical context within which it exercises a special 
office that constitutes a distinctively physical scientific object..... What sci- 
ence does is not to correct the thing of ordinary experience by substituting an- 
other thing but to explain the former. 


The difference between Dewey and Reichenbach then sums up to this: 
What to me [Dewey] is a difference arising within the reflective or cognitive 
use of primary experiential material, is to Mr. Reichenbach a difference between 


that primary material itself, which is inherently only “apparent,” and the 
material of cognition as ‘‘real.”’ 


And there the matter rests as far as this book is concerned. However, 
the different views of Dewey and Reichenbach with respect to the nature 
of induction may not be “insuperable.” 

36. Russell’s paper on ‘“‘Dewey’s New Logic’’ is in many respects a 
great disappointment. Russell has clearly seen that the fundamental issue 
between himself and Dewey is ‘‘the controversy between those who base 
logic upon ‘truth’ and those who base it upon ‘inquiry,’ ”’ but his discus- 
sion is hardly more than a superficial analysis of isolated passages taken 
somewhat at random from Dewey’s Logic. Throughout, Russell’s argu- 
ments presuppose the very inadequate conception of pragmatism accord- 
ing to which personal dispositions and satisfactions decide what is 
“true” and what is “‘false’’-—a position, in other words, which James may 
have held but which Dewey definitely repudiated more than thirty years 
ago. 

3c. Santayana’s contribution to the present volume is likewise a great 
disappointment, for it consists of an almost verbatim reproduction of a 
review of Dewey’s Experience and Nature, which was published in 1925 
in the Journal of Philosophy. It is Santayana’s famous charge that 
Dewey’s philosophy suffers from “the dominance of the foreground,” 
and it culminates in the question why “immediacy” should be the cri- 
terion of reality. No mention is made by Santayana of Dewey’s reply to 
these charges, published in 1927 in the Journal of Philosophy, and so the 
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issue remains largely as it was then, with Dewey maintaining that “the 
significance of experience as foreground is that the foreground is of such 
a nature as to contain material which, when operationally dealt with, 
provides the clues that guide us straight into Nature’s background and 
into Nature as background.” And there is Dewey’s further contention 
that the background as such is subject matter of science rather than of 
philosophy. The issue here involved is fundamental; but Santayana’s 
paper contributes little to its clarification. 

3d. Murphy’s discussion of ‘“‘Dewey’s Epistemology and Metaphysics” 
suffers from a misunderstanding of Dewey which is similar to the mis- 
conception found in Russell’s paper. According to Murphy, Dewey holds 
that “what justifies cognition is....the occurrence of a non-cognitive 
satisfaction” and that “the goodness of cognition in its own primary 
aim or intent is determined by its use in bringing about such experiences.”’ 
Mr. Murphy goes on to say: 

The essential fact is that where the distinction between the value of an idea 
as a means for discovering the truth has been confused with its value as a means 
for subserving interest felt on other grounds to be important, there is simply no 
basis left for an independent estimate of truth as such. Mr. Dewey’s theory 
.... does involve this confusion. 


Any student of Dewey’s recent works knows that Murphy has here 
given a distorted view of Dewey’s theory; but Dewey himself has taken 
this opportunity to restate concisely his position. Says he: 

The only kind of experience that is anticipated or desired is the operational 
production of that situation in which the specific problem under inquiry is 
solved, so that warranted assertion takes place..... Personal enjoyment has 
nothing to do with the logical or cognitive function of the attained resolved 
situation..... What is characteristic of my view is that it defines the con- 
clusion for which inquiry is a search as that which resolves the problematic 
situation in which search occurs. 


Now, this interpretation of ‘‘truth’” may encounter serious difficulties; 
but these do not lie in the direction indicated by Murphy. 

3e. Pepper, dealing with “Some Questions on Dewey’s Esthetics,”’ 
pointedly defines an “‘organistic esthetics” (as held by Bradley and 
Bosanquet) and a ‘‘pragmatic esthetics”; and then he proceeds to show 
that Dewey’s Art as Experience “contains a mixture of these two theories” 
and that, as a result, Dewey’s aesthetics “results not only in many im- 
plicit contradictions and vacillations but also in mutual inhibitions such 
that some of the important insights of both theories are concealed.’”’ In 
particular does Pepper find that Dewey has deprived us (a) of a prag- 
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matic theory of criticism, (6) of a theory of tragedy in art, (c) of a prag- 
matic theory of ugliness, and (d) of an intensive investigation into the 
nature of quality. Dewey’s reply to these charges is basically only one, 
to wit: 

It is an integral part of my analysis of the material of esthetic experience 
that it, in distinction from material of scientific and moral experience as such, 
has traits of qualitative wholeness, integration, etc., as genuinely characteristic 
of it. This point is the one to be critically appraised and objected to if my esthet- 
ic theory is erroneous. 

But, of course, this point was not discussed by Dr. Pepper. 

3f. Stuart, in his discussion of ‘““Dewey’s Ethical Theory,” argues from 
an essentially Kantian point of view that “‘a standard claims ethical good- 
ness not as a projection of the ‘organism’s’ interrupted drive but as 
emergent from ethical reflection upon incommensurables, acknowledging 
no authority of a higher standard,” and he charges Dewey with holding 
that ethics results from the interruption of an animal drive. Dewey re- 
plies that this is a misinterpretation of his views, arising from a failure to 
understand his theory of inquiry. It is regrettable that for this discussion 
Dewey’s Theory of Valuation was not yet available. 

3g. Analyzing “‘Dewey’s Interpretation of Religion,” Schaub hints at 
the fundamental problem here involved when he says: 

That one can stop short of admitting a moralische Weltordnung in the 
Fichtean sense, if one would do full justice to what is involved in the experi- 
ence whether of moral obligation or of compliance therewith, or would recog- 
nize the implications of the recognition, on the part of common man and 
philosopher alike, of the unique value possessed by the moral as distinct from 
other motives to conduct—this Dewey has certainly failed to establish. 


Unfortunately, neither Schaub nor Dewey deal adequately with this 
problem in the present volume. 

3h. Whitehead has seen fit to contribute to this volume only two 
pages of laudatory generalities—a fact which will be deeply regretted by 
all who would have welcomed a concise and authoritative statement of 
the fundamental differences between two so distinguished and competent 
thinkers. Let us hope that a corresponding volume on Whitehead will 
remedy the situation. 

All in all, this is a book which—despite its manifest weaknesses—may 
serve well the purpose of clarifying some of the issues involved; but it 
will not put an end to the “interminable controversies which fill the 


histories of philosophy.” 
W. H. WERKMEISTER 
University of Nebraska 
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REASON AND INTUITION AND OTHER Essays. By J. L. Stocks. Edited with 
an Introduction by Dorothy M. Emmet. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1939. Pp. xxii+259. 125. 6d. 

Miss Emmet is to be congratulated on the arrangement of these essays, 
and the Introduction with which she furnishes the collection is admirable. 
A brief note by Sir David Ross on the author’s contribution to studies in 
Greek philosophy includes a useful list of his shorter publications on the 
subject, and Sir David’s remarks on Stocks the scholar, philosopher, and 
man, though confessedly no final assessment, have both point and value. 

Stocks writes with his customary ease and lucidity, and most of the 
essays, in varying degree, mirror the modified Aristotelian position so 
well portrayed in Time, Cause and Eternity (reviewed in this Journal, 
January, 1939); Miss Emmet contributes a shrewd point, however, when 
she suggests that Stocks, by his limitation of ‘“‘purpose,”’ fails to take 
full advantage of his position (p. xiv). The leading essay, which names 
the book, condemns the attempt to regard intuition and reason as inde- 
pendent of each other. After reference to Richard Price’s conception of 
intuition and to the Kantian Anschauung—which Kemp Smith trans- 
lates as ‘‘intuition’’—the place of honor is given to the “‘totalistic”’ view 
of intuition expressed by H. H. Price in his book Perception. Stocks con- 
cludes: “‘In the narrower sense it [reason] may be opposed to intuition, 
but only in the way in which analysis and synthesis may be opposed as 
complementary processes within a developing whole of thought: in the 
wider sense it includes the intuition which is at once its product and its 
justification” (p. 18). A trilogy of addresses on belief—‘‘The Kinds of 
Belief,” ‘‘Religious Belief,” and ‘‘Conflicts of Belief’’—produces several 
interesting suggestions, chief among them being the distinction drawn 
between partial and total assertions. Partial statements “can be estab- 
lished separately and independently by themselves, and can be relied on 
to hold good whatever else is discovered” (p. 39), as when a man’s height 
is stated. To say that a man is good is to indulge in total statement, 
and here “anything and everything in the man’s life is potentially at least 
relevant: further knowledge may at any time force a reconsideration and 
a qualification of the judgement” (p. 39). The difference between science 
and religion is that one is concerned with partial assertion and the othez 
with total; the one with statements that can be proved, the other with 
statements that cannot. In his book The Limits of Purpose Stocks draws 
a distinction between desire and affection, and he here makes use of this 
to mark further the difference between the partial and the total assertion. 
Somewhat summarily the nature of religious belief is described: 
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(1) It is a Total assertion which has for the subject the whole world order. 
(2) It asserts this world order to be the expression of infinite Wisdom and Love. 
(3) This Love and Wisdom is conceived as the endorsement equally of every 
feature of the world process, of what seems to us bad as well as of what we 
think good..... (4) The religious life is the attempt to realize this divine and 
all-embracing Love in the person of the believer [p. 43]. 


The regions of total judgment are described as the regions of intuition, 
and : 

though an intuitive judgement cannot be proved, it can make some sort of a 
justification of itself. But the justification always comes in the last resort to a 
request, addressed to one who disagrees, that he shall look at the object again 
more carefully, with special attention to this and that feature of it, and see 
whether after such reinspection he is not disposed to modify his verdict. Such 
discussion we should often call argument, and the parties to it might call their 
points reasons; but they are different in logical character equally from the 
irresistible demonstrations of the mathematician and from the massive proba- 
bilities of natural science [p. 58]. 


A critic might be tempted to press Stocks hard when, in considering the 
possibility of a science of theology, he affirms that it is only prevented 
by the fact that each church is on its guard to protect its own orthodoxy; 
on first consideration this seems to conflict with his distinction between 
partial and total statement, between science and religion, but here he 
has in mind rather the relationship between reason and intuition. In the 
course of two essays on the relationship between ethics and sociology, the 
ethicist is gently but firmly put in his cosmic place as the critical examiner 
and systematizer of the ethical notions evolved through the initiative 
of the practical man. This relegation of the ethicist to a place beyond the 
pale of initiative will no doubt please the practical man; but, if ethical 
notions have any cosmic reference, it may be well that the ethicist should 
continue to feel irked by the restrictions so arbitrarily placed upon him. 
A thirty-page fragment, which may be part of an intended ethical trea- 
tise, makes intriguing reading, though it is naturally inconclusive; it is 
fairly safe to assume, however, that Stocks would have stripped ethics 
of much of its intrinsic significance, and then made a present of it to 
religion. In the foregoing essays it is difficult to escape the suspicion 
that the author’s capacity for drawing fine distinctions frequently be- 
trays him into making artificial classifications, so that he tends to aug- 
ment the problems that lead him to his conclusions. Nonetheless, his 
suggestions are distinctly seminal in character and promise a fruitful 
field for development. Stocks would have been the last to hold that death 
stays frank examination, but to balance the critical aspect of this review 
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it must be remembered that most of these essays have already been pub- 
lished in journals of repute and have been well received. 

In “The Empiricism of J. S. Mill’ Stocks corrects the one-sided em- 
piricism of Mill and then links the wider conception of the term with the 
views on intuition and reason expressed in the first essay. A fascinating 
biographical account of Bentham illustrates the range of the author’s 
powers, though its appeal is more historical than philosophic; the latter 
part, however, maintains the element of organic philosophic unity which 
is apparent throughout the book. “‘The Eclipse of Cause” aims at pro- 
viding grounds for the assertions that the present is determined by the 
future and the parts by the whole. The aim is fulfilled with respect to the 
relationship of parts and whole, but in the matter of present and future 
the instances given take the reader no further than unpredictability. 
The doctrine of materialism, as applied to politics and sociology, pro- 
vides ample scope for Stocks’s iconoclastic abilities in the subsequent 
essay, and, taking his modified view of Aristotelian causation as a plat- 
form, he lays about him with a relish not devoid of justice. 

Stocks is at his best in the field of political theory. “‘The Philosophy 
of Democracy” is worked out in a masterly fashion and culminates in 
the conclusion that democracy, as a form of empiricism, is the fruitful 
interaction between rulers and ruled. This gives the democrat a case 
“which he can state without asserting the imposture of collective wis- 
dom, which excites the ridicule of one set of opponents, or the still more 
flagrant imposture of the inspired superman, which infuriates the other” 
(p. 143). Then comes the following passage which is worth quoting in full: 


If the account above given of democracy is correct, there is a close natural 
connexion between the prevalence of democratic ideals in politics and the prac- 
tice of methodical empiricism in science and other fields of thought. This empiri- 
cism, which is eminently characteristic of the modern era, had to fight its first 
battle with a rationalism which would lay down the law “a priori” for nature; 
and always it has had to resist a tendency encouraged by misinterpretation of 
its own successes to distort this empiricism into the absurdity of sensationalism. 
How similar is the history of the democratic idea, which during this same period 
has made steady and uninterrupted progress toward general recognition in 
Europe. Further, it is striking to observe that those countries in which the 
empirical tendency in thought has been most persistent are also those countries 
in which democracy has struck deepest root. It is surely no accident that 
among the Great Powers of Europe, France and England are at once the most 
democratic and the most empirical in their outlook on the world, while Germany, 
which is the least democratic, is the most friendly to ambitious metaphysical 
systems. This can hardly be mere coincidence, and it seems to me to provide 
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a further confirmation of the substantial truth of the theory which I have been 
stating [pp. 143-44]. 

A penetrating discussion of “The Principles and Limitations of State 
Action” elicits the view that the business of the state is to evoke the 
energies of the individual members and to guide them into fruitful chan- 
nels with the minimum of coercion or restraint. The essay on the Aris- 
totelian conception of leisure gives an expert and critical summary of the 
Aristotelian viewpoint, and then the vital elements in this notion are 
examined against a democratic background. Accepting Aristotle’s view 
of leisure, Stocks points the difference between its Aristotelian and demo- 
cratic application in his concluding statement that a democracy’s “nat- 
ural momentum is towards a fairer and juster social order. Its principle 
might be characterized in three words as that of ‘leisure for all’ ” (p. 171). 
A series of four brilliant essays in political philosophy is fittingly termi- 
nated by an account of Locke’s contribution to political theory. Within 
the compass of twelve pages is enshrined not only a model of terse ex- 
position that informs, delights, and holds the mind but also as satisfying 
an account of the essentials of democracy as can anywhere be found. Few 
philosophers will disagree with Stocks when he says, “I feel that we have 
in Locke the root of the matter; that any political system which is to be 
healthy and durable must incorporate almost without remainder the 


principles he laid down” (p. 183). 
G. STANLEY WHITBY 
Glasgow 


MAN THE MEASURE: AN Essay ON HUMANISM AS RELIGION. By Arthur 
Hazard Dakin. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1939. Pp. 
xili+ 284. $3.00. 

A SACRAMENTAL UNIVERSE: BEING A STUDY IN THE METAPHYSICS OF 
EXPERIENCE. By Archibald Allan Bowman. Edited by J. W. Scott. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1939. Pp. xxviilit+428. $5.00. 
Mr. Dakin’s book is a penetrating and, in general, a fair-minded ex- 

amination of recent attempts to derive an adequate philosophy of life, 

a sufficient substitute for religion, from atheistic assumptions. Those 

who think it has been made out that the good life is compatible with 

atheism might perhaps be surprised at the array of evidence here as- 
sembled for the view that, on the whole and in the long run, when men 
dismiss God from their thoughts, their ideas and attitudes fall to an 
inferior level, even when tested by such criteria as atheists themselves 
might usually accept. The author is also successful in showing that many 
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humanists, for instance, Dewey, attack as theism something rather dif- 
ferent from what most intelligent theists believe. However, a serious 
qualification is here in order. Granting that, as Mr. Dakin suggests, the 
theistic question is, “‘Does a perfect being exist?’’ we must note a fearful 
ambiguity (I use no overstrong expression in view of the historical con- 
sequences) in the expression, ‘‘perfect being.” If God is in all respects 
perfect (complete, absolute, necessary), then nothing man can do makes 
the slightest difference to the worth of existence, since perfection plus 
man, or the purely necessary plus the contingent, is simply the perfect 
or necessary. The addition is by definition meaningless. This is only one 
of many paradoxes which have made many of the greatest minds, from 
Hume and even earlier, recoil from the absolutistic version of theism. 
When such paradoxes are mentioned, as by Dewey, Mr. Dakin says that 
atheists are in no better position to solve ultimate problems. Perhaps 
not, but that might only show that both absolutism and atheism are 
false. The remaining possibility would then be established that there is 
a being perfect (and necessary) in some but not in all respects—perhaps 
in goodness but not in happiness, as a loving heart is saddened, not in 
spite of but in part because of its goodness, by the sorrows and misdeeds 
of others. This is not the God of medieval theology, but it looks remark- 
ably like the God of the prophets and of Jesus, and it is certainly the 
God of many recent theologians and philosophers interested in religion 
whose names are largely conspicuous by their absence from this book: 
Ward, James, Bergson, Whitehead, Tennant, Brightman, Berdyaev, 
Hocking, and many others. (The author relies chiefly upon writers whose 
neglect of the distinction mentioned is their greatest weakness.) Except 
for this oversight, the book is an able, distinguished study of the theism- 
atheism controversy in recent philosophical and religious forms. 

To the large and world-wide group of thinkers who have, not care- 
lessly but after some of the most thorough and accurate reasoning ever 
devoted to any problem, reached the conclusion that a purely immutable 
or absolute God is a meaningless as well as a nonreligious conception, we 
must reckon the late A. A. Bowman. The (posthumous) book before us, 
however, is largely devoted to epistemological and cosmological rather 
than to theological questions. It is a decidedly technical and vigorously 
reasoned philosophical analysis and construction. The author holds that 
time is the universal form of existence, in terms of which even eternity 
must be expressed. Here he clashes with Santayana’s doctrine of essences, 
which I believe no one has so effectively criticized. For the same reason 
he clashes also with Whitehead’s “eternal objects,” again effectively, ex- 
cept that Whitehead’s doctrine is, in intention at least, a more mitigated 
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form of the dualism of the temporal and nontemporal. But the trouble 
begins when he attempts to prove that this dualism is a result of White- 
head’s rejection of another dualism or irreducible distinction, that be- 
tween the psychic and the physical. The argument is based on details 
of Whitehead’s early works and seems to me powerless to show even that 
Whitehead’s form of panpsychism, not to mention panpsychism in gen- 
eral, necessitates the doctrine of timeless essences. Bowman’s own posi- 
tion is that there is an ‘‘absolute” distinction between the physical and 
the psychic, though the two types of “‘system”’ have interconnections (to 
which the term “‘sacramental” points). The physical is the spatial which 
does not depend for its existence upon finite minds. The psychic is the 
absolutely nonspatial. Both are temporal, though in different ways with 
respect to the relations of past, present, and future. It is clear that this 
is virtually Cartesianism over again (to a greater extent, say, than 
Whitehead’s philosophy is Leibniz over again), Our author is not the 
only one who refuses to admit that philosophy has judged this issue per- 
manently. The case is valiantly argued. But (1) how can the nonspatial- 
ity of mind be absolute, when there is certainly some very real sense in 
which (a) my mind is where my body is and not where your body is, 
(b) my present experience involves a simultaneous togetherness of a num- 
ber of ideas, feelings, and so forth, and (c) my mind is in interaction with 
various parts of my body (which themselves can be assumed to be 
totally nonpsychic only if the point at issue be already granted)? And 
(2) what is spatiality known to be if not a pattern of interaction between 
terms which, either as given or as conceivable, must have some quality 
or other besides the mere relational pattern between them? The author 
does not try to use such qualities as color for this purpose, since he is 
convinced that such sensory qualities are “‘mind-dependent”’ objects pro- 
duced by the relation between the physical and the psychic. Thus matter 
becomes purely negative except for its relations, and mind is deprived 
of simultaneous plurality unless it can be shown how such plurality is 
distinguishable from spatially related terms. Bowman has many detailed 
arguments, but it is not at least very clear that they prove anything 
more than that the quite specific type of the psychic exemplified in the 
human being has correspondingly specific modes of spatiality. Ordinary 
spatial entities, being much lower in the scale of psyches, of course are 
spatial in a different, and a much simpler, more readily determined 
fashion. Even so, spatial location and boundaries are not known to be 
absolute even in their case. Thus, as Bergson, Peirce, and Whitehead 
agree, matter is not so absolutely extended and mind not so absolutely 
inextended, as Descartes thought, and only a relative distinction, such 
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as would be that between psyches of different grades of excellence, can 
be established. (Similar remarks apply to the too absolute distinctions 
proposed between the temporal character of the physical and that of the 
psychic or “‘spiritual.’’) 

Except for some doubtful interpretations, and even purely verbal 
fencings, in dealing with Whitehead (whose mature philosophy was not 
altogether accessible at the time [1934] Bowman was writing) the book 
is on a high level of critical discussion and includes such topics as San- 
tayana’s radical skepticism, the temporal structure of the self and the 
nature of memory, the definition of ‘“‘unconscious experience,” and Holt’s 
attempt to define consciousness. 

CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
University of Chicago 


SHORTER NOTICES 


JoNATHAN Epwarps. By Clarence H. Faust and Thomas H. Johnson. 1935. 
Pp. cxlii+434. RALPH WALDO Emerson. By Frederic I. Carpenter. 1934. 
Pp. lvii+456. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By Frank Luther Mott and Chester 
E. Jorgenson. 1936. Pp. clxxxviii+544. ALEXANDER HAMILTON AND THOM- 
AS JEFFERSON. By Frederick C. Prescott. 1934. Pp. Ixxxi+422. OLIVER 
WENDELL Ho mes. By S. I. Hayakawa and Howard Mumford Jones. 19309. 
Pp. cxxix+472. HENRY Davin THOREAU. By Bartholow V. Crawford. 1934. 
Pp. Ixxii+379. “American Writers Series.’’ Representative selections pre- 
pared under the general editorship of Harry H. Clark. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Co. $1.25 each. 

While the main purpose of the “‘American Writers Series” of representative 
selections from well-known authors dictates the primary use of literary rather 
than philosophical criteria of choice, all six of the volumes here assembled 
should be of interest to teachers and students of American thought. The single 
exception is possibly the book devoted to Oliver Wendell Holmes the Elder; 
and yet even the Boston Brahmin was “a sinewy and aggressive fighter (as a 
physician) for the scientific spirit’”’ to whom literature “‘was never more than a 
sideline.” The other five (or six, counting both Hamilton and Jefferson) are 
major figures in any broad study of American ideas; and in no case is their 
treatment in this series wholly literary. The common pattern of all the vol- 
umes—an introduction, chronological table, selected bibliography, and selec 
tions with notes—lends itself to a general estimate rather than to a solely 
literary appraisal. The standard of editing is high; and the typography, often 
extremely bad in pocket-size books, is excellent. While the Emerson, Franklin, 
and Thoreau volumes must compete with similar collections already in exist- 
ence, the Edwards and Hamilton-Jefferson items break new ground and should 
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be particularly useful in courses in American philosophy. Best of all, the books 
of this series seem introductory in the truest sense: they acquaint the begin- 
ning reader with their subjects in such a way that his curiosity is piqued rather 
than swiftly satiated. 

HAROLD A. LARRABEE 


HuMAN NATURE WRIT LARGE. By F. Creedy. London: Allen & Unwin, 1939. 

Pp. 484. 155. 

A book upon so large a subject as human nature reminds one of the saying 
of William James: ‘“‘No man can see farther into a generalization than his 
knowledge of detail extends.”” Like books on “woman” or “the child,” a book 
upon all human beings who have ever existed is likely to be based upon the com- 
paratively small number of individuals whom the author has met or read about. 
It is, however, worth while to apply some of the conceptions of modern psy- 
chology and modern anthropology to the English-speaking communities in the 
Western world. This, in fact, is what Mr. Creedy has done, with some results 
which are interesting and others which are astonishing. He has some valuable 
comments to make upon the struggle of creative imagination against habit in 
western Europe, and he makes some reference to Buddhism. He discusses also 
the “‘sanctions”’ of the economic code. And his final section is entitled, “Making 
Wishful Thinking Impossible by Logistic Statement,” to which phrase is happily 
added the statement that “the general reader need not work through this 
part.” In this part the author produces fantastic symbolisms to take the place 
of quite ordinary common sense. Indeed, it is doubtful whether a larger dose 
of the sense of humor would not have confined the author’s attention to a some- 
what more restricted field than human nature. He attempts an account of the 
growth of Christianity, thus descending into details with regard to which it is 
easier to test the value of his assertions than when he speaks of men in general. 
But some of his statements on history are certainly wrong. It is not true that 
the texts of the New Testament were ‘‘edited” after Constantine, if the author 
means that the “editing” involved a change in the documents written in the 
third century. Again there are connections between Christian and non-Christian 
festivals, but the connections are by no means so simple as the author seems to 
believe. His summary of economic beliefs is also by no means exact. But, above 
all, one finds it strange that, in a book upon human nature, the habits and cus- 
toms of the French or the Chinese or the Bantus are not so much as mentioned. 
Where the author’s general statements are correct, they are probably applica- 
ble only to a small number of English and American middle-class families. 


, Osa D Fa 


RACE RELATIONS AND THE RACE PROBLEM: A DEFINITION AND AN ANALYSIS 
Edited by Edgar T. Thompson. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 
1939. Pp. xv+328. $3.50. 

The student of race relations will find the symposium presented in this book 

a fruitful source, somewhat comprehensive and representative despite its spe- 
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cial reference to the South. The scope of the problem assumes the character of 
a natural history in Dr. Park’s chapter on ‘“The Nature of Race Relations.” 
Thus the perspective is shifted from the particularistic to the broader implica- 
tions of the problem. Dr. Park visualizes that “race conflicts in the modern 
world’”’ will be “eventually superseded by the conflict of classes.’’ A similar 
note is struck in Dr. Charles Johnson’s chapter on ‘“‘Race Relations and Social 
Change.” The economic implications of the race problem are touched upon with 
the observation that “the U.S.S.R. has made an important bid for the allegiance 
of subject peoples to its economic system by repudiating racial philosophies.” 
Dr. Johnson contrasts this trend with that of the totalitarian states. 

The other participants in the symposium present interesting viewpoints in 
their respective articles: E. B. Reuter, ‘Competition and the Racial Division 
of Labor”; S. J. Holmes, “The Trend of the Racial Balance of Births and 
Deaths”; R. B. Vance, “Racial Competition for the Land’; G. B. Johnson, 
“Patterns of Race Conflict”; L. C. Copeland, “The Negro as a Contrast Con- 
ception”; E. T. Thompson, “The Plantation: The Physical Basis of Traditional 
Race Relations”; W. L. Warner and A. Davis, ‘““A Comparative Study of Ameri- 
can Caste”; and E. V. Stonequist, “Race Mixture and the Mulatto.”’ 

The materials of this book stem from various disciplines, but the conceptual 


framework is essentially sociological. 
SAMUEL M. STRONG 


INTELLIGENCE AND CRIME: A Stupy OF PENITENTIARY AND REFORMATORY 
OFFENDERS. By Simon H. Tulchin. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1939. Pp. xiii+166. $2.00. 

Much has been written in support of the theory that mental defect is an 
important factor in the causation of crime. This book demonstrates conclu- 
sively that criminologists must look to other factors than differences in intelli- 
gence for an explanation of crime. The author considers the analysis made 
of the existing studies on this subject by Professor Zeleni, who reviewed over 
three hundred studies and summarized results of one hundred and sixty-three 
showing the erroneous nature of the early theories. The findings of this book 
indicate that the proportion of inmates of Illinois penal and reformatory insti- 
tutions with inferior mentality was no higher than in the general population. 
The author points out, however, that there is a definite relationship between 
certain types of crime and the intelligence of the offender. 

The major criticism that could be directed against this book has been voiced 
by the author himself: “A psychological as well as a legal classification of 
crime is called for. Statistical studies alone are not likely to solve our problems” 


(p. 166). 
SAMUEL M. STRONG 


Famity DISORGANIZATION. By Ernest R. Mowrer. Rev. ed. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. xv+356. $3.00. 
The revision of this volume—first published in 1927—has been limited to 
bringing the statistical data up to date. It remains one of the best treatments 
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of the problems of divorce and desertion and of the research techniques in- 
volved in their study. The author utilizes primarily the statistical, the ecologi- 
cal, and the case-study methods, offering a critical evaluation of each approach. 
The book is useful for students of the family and as a reference source for per- 
sons seeking the latest statistical data on divorce and desertion. An important 
omission in the revised bibliography is Stouffer and Lazarsfeld’s Research Memo- 
randum on the Family in the Depression. 
PAUL WALLIN 


Tue Locic oF LANGUAGE. By James MacKaye. Hanover: Dartmouth Col- 

lege, 1939. Pp. 303. 

This is the first part of a posthumous work entitled Reason. The second 
part is said by its executor to be in a rough state and to deal with probability 
as a logic of belief, while the third part, consisting apparently only of notes, 
deals with utility as a logic of conduct. 

MacKaye is here concerned with intelligibility as the “subject matter of a 
logic of language.’’ This question is treated almost exclusively in terms of the 
problem of the nature of definition and the origin of meaning. In a clear, non- 
technical, fresh style MacKaye defends the view that all definitions are nominal 
and that the primary source of meanings is denotation. Of particular interest 
is the way in which he follows out the implications of the first thesis. Thus he 
takes the new definition of parallels in non-Euclidean geometry and the new 
definition of simultaneity in Einsteinean relativity to be the arbitrary result 
of a change in the use of words. But how a mere matter of shifting one’s termi- 
nology could have made possible a radical revolution in thought and practice 
is a matter MacKaye unfortunately never tackles. In connection with the 
second thesis, he uses Mill’s methods of agreement and difference on particulars 
to obtain those ‘‘indefinable’’ meanings on which all others are supposed to be 
based. But he fails to deal with the objection that these methods of Mill could 
not be used properly unless one somehow knew what the relevant particulars 
were, and thus what the answer was for which one was in search. 

A stimulating, challenging and sometimes witty book, it provokes many 
more questions than it even attempts to consider. 

PAUL WEISS 


ARTS AND THE MAN: A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO AESTHETICS. By Irwin Ed- 
man. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1939. Pp. 154. $1.75. 

This is a revised and enlarged edition of the author’s The World, The Arts 
and the Artist (1929). The chief alteration is in the expansion of the last chap- 
ter, “Art and Philosophy,” in which the effort is made to show how in aesthetic 
experience the truth or the absolute which philosophy seeks is directly en- 
joyed. The point is more eloquently than clearly made and leads to the para- 
dox: “The universe with which he [man] identifies himself is, as the universe 
in itself may not be, a living order, a single ordered life.”’ It is not manifest how 
seeing the universe otherwise than as it perhaps is in itself gives the answer to 
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the philosophical search for objective truth or the absolute. In general, this 
work is closer to the aesthetic than the scientific use of language; it is an artistic 
description of the arts and of life as an art. This has the real advantage that 
most students of aesthetics are persons more endowed with aesthetic sensibilities 
than with the taste for severe logical analysis. Among these the book has been 
and will be popular, and much of what they will get from it could be called 
sound knowledge if one recognizes that there are many gradations between 
pure aesthetic expression and pure, exact, and analytic scientific statements. 
The author says that philosophies are works of art, and so they are to a high 
degree in some cases, just as, according to the belief of some of us at any rate, 
they may in other cases have a high degree of literal truth. There is certainly 
much literal truth in this book, besides some agreeable poetry. 
CHARLES HARTSHORNE 


Von DER ALL-EINHEIT IM Ico. By Martin Klein. Munich: Ernst Reinhardt, 

1939. Pp. 140. Rm. 6.00. 

The author develops a philosophical position which is-essentially a combina- 
tion of illusionism, atheism, and utilitarianism, and which may well be called 
“radical subjectivism.’”’ His major premise is the egocentric assertion: “J am 
the truth.” From this point of view he develops a destructive criticism which 
culminates in the confession: “I do not know what there is left to be destroyed 
of that which men value and love. Absolute truth, absolute world, belief in 
God, idealism, morality—all these are but restrictions, urges, illusions which 
man himself has created and which had to be destroyed because they want to 
be greater than their creator.” 

On the positive side this book contains an analysis of three types of thinking: 
cognitive, volitional, and emotional. And the author shows how the principles 
of causality, of similarity, of identity, and of egocentricity lead to the construc- 
tion of an integrated but subjectively conditioned interpretation of the world. 
Despite the radicalism of his position, Klein’s arguments are not without merit. 
Some basic relations he has seen very clearly. I refer in particular to his discus- 
sion of the principle of identity, to his analysis of the state, and to his evaluation 
of history—even though I find it difficult to agree with his conclusion that 
“history is the great dictionary of slogans which contains all those phrases 
for which men have murdered and tortured each other, and for which they have 
bled and suffered.” 

As a vigorous protest against all absolutisms this well-written book is re- 
freshing; but in its subjectivism it shoots far beyond the mark. 

W. H. WERKMEISTER 


DER MENSCH UND DIE EWIGEN HINTERGRUENDE. By Ernst Barthel. Munich: 
Ernst Reinhardt, 1939. Pp. 69. Rm. 2.20. 
This little book, which bears the ambitious subtitle ‘“Religionsphilosophie, 
Metaphysik der Zeit und ethische Zielbestimmung,” is essentially a dogmatic 
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and confused assertion of a ‘‘two-worlds” theory of “ultimate reality.”” But the 
basic Platonic ideas—including even the famous doctrine of ‘‘recollection”— 
are further compromised by extraneous elements of a ““monadology”’ which in- 
serts a ‘realm of angels” between God and man. According to some statements 
in the book, “reality” is divided into two great spheres—our own world of 
space-time existents and “the other world” in which is fully “realized” what 
is but an “ought” for us—and God ‘“‘stands behind both worlds.” Yet other 
passages in the book tell us that God is the ultimate ground of the world in the 
same sense in which our soul is the ground of our bodily existence. The general 
tenor of Barthel’s book may be judged from a few key passages. Concerning 
the origin of the world we learn, for example, that “out of a Nothing there 
developed a Something when a disturbance of the Nothing separated therein 
opposing directions.”’ Or, ‘‘to be a man means God become self-conscious via 
the world of bodies.”’ Or, “birth is a dying into this world, and death is a being- 
born into the other world.” Finally, ‘he who despises the highly valuable 
which we mean by [absolute] truth and by spirit demonstrates merely his own 
insufficiency.” 

I do not believe that this book has much to say to American philosophers. 

W. H. WERKMEISTER 


PURITANISM AND LIBERTY: BEING THE ARMY DEBATES (1647-49) FROM THE 
CLARKE MANUSCRIPTS WITH SUPPLEMENTARY DocuMENTs. Selected and 
edited by A. S. P. Woodhouse. London: J. M. Dent & Sons, 1938. Pp. c+ 
506. 18s. 

Scholars have been fortunate in possessing a firsthand account of a memo- 
rable debate on the principles of democratic government and their practical 
application to England, held between the Leveller representatives of the army, 
on the one hand, and Cromwell and Ireton, on the other. This account was the 
work of William Clarke, who was at that time assistant to the secretary of the 
Army Council. His son, Dr. George Clarke, bequeathed his father’s papers in 
1736 to Worcester College, Oxford, and they were edited by the late Professor 
Firth in four volumes for the Camden Society between 1891 and 1901. These 
important volumes have long been out of print. Professor Woodhouse has se- 
lected from these volumes the more important debates. In his effort to provide 
us with a readable text the editor has modernized the spelling and punctuation, 
as well as supplying insertions for the reader’s benefit. In addition to the two 
hundred pages of debates, the editor has reprinted nearly three hundred pages 
of documents and contemporary tracts which are relevant to the debates. Most 
of these materials dealing with the question of religious liberty and with demo- 
cratic proposals for the reform of the constitution have never been previously 
reprinted. 

In a comprehensive and penetrating introduction which runs to a hundred 
pages, Professor Woodhouse discusses the relationship which exists between 
Puritanism and democratic ideas. There is scarcely a phase of the question 
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which is not illumined by his insights. He is always careful to distinguish the 
tendencies within Puritanism that lead away from democracy as well as those 
that reinforce it. The Puritan distinction between the order of nature and the 
order of grace is explored with particular insight. A great deal of systematic 
analysis is given to the uneasy tension which exists between the desire for re- 
form and the principle of the liberty of the Christian man. One also receives 
from the introduction a clearer conception of the shifting relationships which 
existed among the Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Independents, Millenari- 
ans, Levellers, and Diggers in this period of ferment. 

Puritanism and Liberty is valuable not only for the revelation of the Puritan 
mind which it provides but for the description of an era of profound social 
change in which the revolutionary ideal had to compromise “with the demands 
of actual life, including those of order, tradition, sentiment, and vested inter- 
est.”” The language of these documents may sound strange to modern ears, but 
the issues which they present have considerable relevance to contemporary politi- 
cal experience. Not only the historians of political and religious thought but 
the lay man interested in enlarging his understanding of democratic ideas will 
find this to be an extremely useful volume. 

GEORGE L. ABERNETHY 


MILTON’S RHETORIC: STUDIES IN HIS DEFENSE OF LIBERTY. By Wilbur E. 

Gilman. Columbia: University of Missouri, 1939. Pp. 193. $1.25. 

This essay is a study of six of Milton’s writings—Areopagitica, Of Education, 
Of Reformation, Of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Causes, The Tenure of Kings 
and Magistrates, and The Readie and Easie Way To Establish a Free Common 
wealth—as exemplifying classical principles of rhetoric. In each case Dr. Gilman 
divides his investigation into seven parts: (1) background—the historical setting 
for the speech; (2) ideas and structure—an outline of the speech, the main 
heads of which are the introduction, proposition, discussion, and conclusion; 
(3) logical proof—the logical devices used by Milton in argument; (4) pathetic 
proof—the devices used by Milton to affect the emotions of the audience; (5) 
ethical proof—the passages designed to establish Milton’s good character; (6) 
nonartistic proof—the devices Milton uses but does not invent; and (7) con- 
clusion—a statement of the purpose of the analysis and usually a comment on 
the speech as a whole. 

The most detailed examination occurs in the treatment of Milton’s persua- 
sive devices as examples of the four kinds of proof set forth by Aristotle in the 
Rhetoric. Dr. Gilman’s procedure is that of identifying the arguments relative 
to the Aristotelian scheme and indicating their rhetorical effectiveness. Thus 
arguments are identified as being reductions to the absurd or refutations (pp. 
19, 69, 132), generalizations supported by example (pp. 17, 69, 83), enthymemes 
(pp. 22, 51), inductions (p. 134), etc. In the same way Dr. Gilman identifies 
different elements that enter into the speeches as: pathetic proof, e.g., fear, 
hate, shame, and their opposites (pp. 35, 155, 158); ethical proof, e.g., religiosity 
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(p. 108), courage (p. 76), prudence (p. 162), and sagacity (p. 163); and non- 
artistic proof, e.g., authority (pp. 41, 60, 76) and witnesses (p. 60). 

In general, it can be concluded from Dr. Gilman’s comments on particular 
devices and the appropriateness of the speeches (e.g., p. 43) that Milton did 
operate according to the classical principles of rhetoric and that he was a good 
rhetorician. Dr. Gilman’s study is rather full in its detail of identification, as 
seen in the extensive documentation of the speeches; but, since these are 
ordered toward showing that Milton operated according to classical rules, it 
might have helped the argument to indicate in more detail the classical sources 
by specific references to texts of rhetoric. Because Dr. Gilman uses the Rhetoric 
as a work laying down rules or models for all speechmaking and analyzes Mil- 
ton’s works by specifying portions which exemplify each rule or canon, the 
study is atomic, identifying the elements in the speeches but not fully exhibit- 
ing the peculiarity or unity of each speech. Though Dr. Gilman recognizes the 
artificial or partial character of his analysis (pp. 6, 43), he unfortunately did not 
discover that had he taken the Rhetoric as an organon for the analysis of speeches 
rather than as a set of rules to be applied one after the other, and he could have 
elucidated the speeches as wholes and also exhibited the various rhetorical 
devices. 

HERMAN C. BERNICK 


PHILOSOPHIES OF Music History. By Warren D. Allen. New York: American 

Book Co., 1939. Pp. xxvi+382. 

Dr. Allen has attempted a herculean task in trying to set forth, in one com- 
paratively small volume, both the historical and the philosophical concepts of 
general histories of music published since about 1600. In his Introduction are 
detailed the objectives of the book, which are the furtherance of musicological 
rather than historical method, exposés of the confusion of attitudes and methods 
in the past, and a summary of new possibilities, the last named being a plea 
for use of newly discovered and newly appraised research materials. 

The main portion of the book is divided into two parts. The first part deals 
with a survey of general histories of music both from the point of view of historical 
content and from that of the position of each history in relation to the thought 
and philosophy of its own time. He finds these histories possible of definite clas- 
sification in regard to the latter and gives definite titles to the concepts con- 
tained in them. The organization of this material is ordered so that it has very 
direct bearing upon the second part of the book. 

Part II surveys the philosophies themselves. ‘These philosophies are dealt 
with not only as products of their own times but also in conjunction with their 
relationships to musicological method. Questions of origins, methodology, and 
changing attitudes toward historical viewpoints are considered, weighed, and 
catalogued. Conclusions are based upon suggestions for classification of meth- 
odology and a plea for a comparative method relative to the study of stylistic 
principles in musical art. 
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There is appended an extremely valuable bibliographical list of histories of 
music. ‘The importance of this list lies in the fact that it comprises all the 
important works cited and criticized in the main body of the book. 

The volume has considerable value both for its immediate purpose and for 
its stimulating effect upon the reader, for it suggests not only a critical method 
for this type of problem but also myriad problems crying for investigation and 
clarification in the historical field. 

Scott GOLDTHWAITE 


LA THEORIE SOCRATIQUE DE LA VERTU-SCIENCE SELON LES “MEMORABLES” 
DE XENOPHON. By Raymond Simeterre. (‘“Textes et études d'histoire de la 
philosophie.”’) Paris: Pierre Téqui & Fils, 1938. Pp. 78. Fr. 15. 

The editors of this series propose to have commentaries written by experts— 
members of the faculty of the Catholic Institute of Paris—in works that include 
extensive selections from the philosopher treated to correct the disparity be- 
tween philosophic texts and commentaries. Although primarily for students, 
the collection will contain material of interest to the scholar and teacher. 

The first philosopher to be treated is Plato, and this work, the first in the 
series, attempts to indicate the Socratic doctrine of virtu-sctence (the identifica- 
tion of virtue and science) which is the thesis guiding the early Platonic dia 
logues (Preface). The first chapter considers the value and use of Xenophon 
in indicating what Socrates meant by virtu-science. Professor Simeterre follows 
Robin and Ross in taking Aristotle as the primary source of our information of 
Socrates. The Memorabilia is to be used (with proper precaution) to elucidate 
the cryptic statement by Aristotle of the Socratic identification of virtue and 
science (pp. 17-19, 23). 

The second chapter states the problem of the good in its historical setting 
and gives the primary and fundamental sense of virtu-scitence—virtue is science, 
because both are the necessary means to happiness (p. 53). The third chapter 
indicates five different senses of virtu-sctence which specify virtue and science 
as the means to happiness (pp. 55, 56, 65, 69, 71). In each of these chapters 
there are extensive quotations from the Memorabilia, with translations. Com- 
ments are interposed when they seem necessary and are extensively documented 
and annotated. 

The chief value of this first study in the series seems to be in this juxtaposing 
of commentary and text in the same work and the extensive cross-references. 
Whether this technique of selecting passages from different texts and portions 
of text to support a given interpretation will be fruitful or not in treating cer- 
tain philosophers, if the same technique is used, remains to be seen. 

In conclusion, since the series is not only for students, we might discuss 
Simeterre’s use of sources to elucidate the Socratic position. Simeterre takes 
Aristotle as his chief source, uses Xenophon to extend what Aristotle says of 
Socrates, and uses Plato as a check on Xenophon—rejecting the Platonic Soc- 
rates of the later dialogues. But perhaps the doctrine from Aristotle is just as 
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colored as Plato’s—as is the doctrine given by Xenophon. If we assume that each 
one of these writers is reporting Socrates according to his own analysis and for 
his own purposes—Simeterre himself indicates this (pp. 2, 5)—the task becomes 
one of getting a Socratic position which will take on the form it does have in 
each of the reports—without excluding material from one source in favor of 


material from another. 
HERMAN C, BERNICK 


THE Pornt OF VIEW, ETC., INCLUDING THE POINT OF VIEW FOR My WorK 
AS AN Autuor, ‘Two Notes ABout “THE INDIVIDUAL,” AND ON My Work 
AS AN Autuor, By Sgren Kierkegaard. Translated with Introduction and 
notes by Walter Lowrie. London: Oxford University Press, 1939. Pp. xvi+ 
174. 
his is the fourth in the series of volumes in which the Oxford University 

Press is furnishing to English-speaking readers a full text of the works of Kierke- 

gaard. Mr. Lowrie’s present contribution makes available some of Kierkegaard’s 

own statements of the significance of his literary activity—statements from 
the close of the brief period during which Kierkegaard had published his whole 
series of existential-dialectical works. Kierkegaard here interprets his ‘‘author- 
ship” as entirely dominated from the outset by its religious end: ‘“The whole 
thought is the task of becoming a Christian.” Thus he furnishes here a principle 
important (though not, the editor believes, sufficient) for orientation in his 
earlier works: the principle that “the whole aesthetic production was put under 
arrest by the religious.” 

MARJORIE GRENE 


La “FILOSOFIA PRIMA” DI ARISTOTELE: SAGGIO DI RICOSTRUZIONE E DI INTER- 
PRETAZIONE. By Emilio Oggioni. Milano: Societa editrice ‘Vita e pensi- 
ero,”’ 1939. Pp. xii+207. L. 12. 

The author examines the Aristotelian doctrines concerning first philosophy 
in the light of Professor Jaeger’s interpretation of Aristotle’s development. 
Part I deals with the chronological arrangement of the various treatises which, 
on this interpretation, compose the “metaphysical corpus.”’ Part II elaborates 
in detail the intellectual development revealed through this chronology: from 
the conception of first philosophy as theology, through its conception as the 
science of principles, to the conception of a science of being qua being; and works 
into their respective places in this history the various books and chapters which 


are held to constitute each stage. 
MARJORIE GRENE 


INTELLIGENCE IN THE MODERN WoRLD—JOHN DEWEy’s PutLosopny. Edited 
by Joseph Ratner. New York: Modern Library, 1939. Pp. xv+1077. $1.25. 
Dr. Ratner’s Introduction to this volume of selections from the writings of 

John Dewey is primarily devoted to an analysis and an evaluation of the role 

which “inquiry” and “scientific method” play in Dewey’s philosophy. The 
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value of this discussion lies in the fact that Ratner contrasts Dewey’s position 
with that of Whitehead and Russell and that he deals at length with the basic 
issues involved in this contrast. It is not surprising, however, to find that 
Ratner reaches the conclusion that ‘‘with respect to the basic problems of scien- 
tific method there is no valid alternative to Dewey’s solution.” 

The selections reveal the editor’s sympathetic understanding of Dewey’s 
philosophy and are well chosen to give the reader a panoramic view of the 
position which Dewey has held since about 1920. (Only a few selections dealing 
with the philosophy of education have been taken from earlier works.) This 
book contains also a discussion of “The Economic Basis of the New Society” 
which Dewey has especially written for it and which is not available anywhere 
else. A lengthy Editor’s Note serves admirably as an introduction to the prac- 
tical aspects of Dewey’s sociopolitical philosophy. 

W. H. WERKMEISTER 


SELECTED WRITINGS IN PHILOSOPHY. Compiled by the University of California 
Associates. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1939. Pp. xvii+355. 
$2.25. 

This companion volume to Knowledge and Society has the same merit as the 
original text itself: it assumes that philosophical writings exist for the sake of 
clarifying and enriching the current interests and reflections of students rather 
than that students exist for the sake of the history of philosophy. Hence the 
roll of authors drawn upon is strikingly different from that of the usual book of 
selections: Bacon, Whitehead, Poincaré, and Jevons for the logic of science; 
Broad for the problem of mechanism; Royce for idealism; Leibniz and James 
for the dilemmas of freedom and determinism; Descartes for skepticism; Aristotle, 
Darwin, and Woodbridge for the problems of teleology, evolution and progress; 
and Tawney and Dewey on the contemporary problem of creating a functional 
society with democratic participation. There is also an appendix containing 
topical outlines and questions to be used in connection with Knowledge and 
Society. 

The main pedagogical question that I would raise about this book of readings 
refers to the level of undergraduate study for which it is appropriate. For the 
superior student in the senior college with a broad background of natural and 
social science, a course in philosophy making use of Selected Writings in Philos- 
ophy would afford a rich and valuable experience. But for junior college stu- 
dents I fear many of the selections would be dry and so abstract that their 
superstitions (from which it is the first business of philosophy to ween them 
away) would be left untouched. This is not so much a criticism of this particular 
text as of nearly all philosophy texts, from the standpoint of the junior college. 

M. S. EVERETT 


Types OF PutLosopHy. By William Ernest Hocking. Rev. ed. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939. Pp. xix+520. $2.80. 
In this revised edition of his well-known Types of Philosophy Professor Hock- 
ing calls attention to the relevant developments in technical philosophy since 
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the textbook’s first appearance in 1929. These seem to him to be: ‘“‘the dis- 
integration of neo-realism as a school; the partial inheritance by ‘logical posi- 
tivism’ of that current of faith which, eviscerating metaphysics, stakes all on 
scrupulous care in definition and inference; the completed outline of White- 
head’s metaphysics; the marked effort in the later thought of Dewey as 
well as of Whitehead to incorporate strands of idealism into naturalism.” In 
view of these changes, the author has expanded slightly his treatment of what 
he regards as “‘a sadder and wiser naturalism” but has altered little or nothing 
in his sections on pragmatism, intuitionism, dualism, and mysticism. While 
somewhat fewer pages are allotted to realism, over fifty have been added to the 
chapters on idealism. Perhaps most remarkable of all in this dizzily changing 
world, the author’s final ‘“‘Confessio fidei” stands apparently word for word 
as it stood in 1929. 
HAROLD A, LARRABEE 


QuOD REMINISCENTUR, Book I. By Tommaso Campanella. Edited with an 
Introduction by Romanus Amerio. Padova: (Casa editrice dott. Antonio 
Milani, 1939. Pp. viit+273. L. 45. 

Of the four parts of the work this volume contains the first two, the “Lega- 
tions to the Heavenly Creatures, Christian Priests and Kings” and the “Lega- 
tions to the Gentiles.” Campanella calls together in council the four great 
nations of the world, the Christians, Gentiles, Jews, and Mohammedans. They 
are to set aside the martial arms which befit beasts and the grammatical arms 
of the sophists, and in their disputing of the true faith, considering the happen- 
ings of the time, the truth of religion, the kingship of the Messia, men even from 
the ends of the earth may be reminded of the Lord and be turned toward him. 

Thomas Campanella began this work in prison in the Santelmi fortress in 
1615. It was finished during the pontificate of Paul V, in 1618; but, as with 
others of his works, there was much difficulty with the ecclesiastical censorship, 
and it did not appear until now. Signor Romano Amerio used for this edition 
primarily the Roman text (Bibl. Vat. Cod. Lat. 7069) and the Parisian (Bibl. 
Mazar. Cod. Lat. 1079). His edition of Campanella’s Teologia is reviewed in 
Ethics for January, 1937. 

AARON BELL 
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